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HEN American citizens of patriotic 
temperament and of independent 
minds come to make a Christmas 

inventory of the things that they have to be 
thankful for this year—and there are many 
causes of profound thankfulness—two events 
will make them pause: 

1. Capital has become wary, not to say 
frightened. Industrial “promotion” is at 
a standstill. Stocks are low. They have 
had ‘‘hard times” in Wall Street. 

2. The admirable and upright municipal 
administration of New York City under 
Mayor Low—an administration that enforced 
laws which a large part of the population 
regards as oppressive—is not what New 
York City cares for, particularly if it have 
to be continued with the suspicion that its 
non-partisanship has a squint toward 
Republicanism, that, too, in a normally 
Democratic community. 

If these two events somewhat dim the 
brightness of Christmas cheer for many 
men, there are compensations, as very brief 
analyses will show. 


A COSTLY KNOWLEDGE OF REAL VALUES 


S for the duller day in the inflation of 
values, Heaven be praised that it has 
come—if only the general confidence of the 
legitimate business world remain, as_ it 
promises to remain. For the country is 
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prosperous. The railroads are overtaxed. 
The factories are running in spite of labor 
troubles. Industry in general is in a good 
condition. Most legitimate enterprises are 
making money. And—even more important 

the temper of the people is more conserva- 
tive than it has been for several years. Wild 
ventures are less likely to captivate the 
imagination of the successful and to rob them 
while they are credulous. 

If large blocks of stocks that were worth 
millions in the market last Christmas are now 
worth only thousands or perhaps only hun- 
dreds, the eternal verities are satisfied with 
their shrinking; for their former ‘ worth” 
was water and wind, and we now know better 
what real values are. And to know what 
things are really worth is, after all, better than 
riches. Let grief, therefore, be slight for 
this cause. For we can get along very com- 
fortably without Wall Street water. 


THE TAMMANY VICTORY IN NEW YORK 


S for the return of Tammany to power 
in New York City, that more 
serious matter. It causes patriotic men to 
reflect seriously on the difficulty of divorcing 
municipal government from national party 
politics. 
The return of Tammany to power is a 
repetition of history; for the reformers have 
never won two successive municipal elec- 
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tions. There are many reasons—some obvi- 
ous, some obscure. The main reason is the 
necessity that the reformers are under of 
enforcing laws that ought to be modified- 
laws that are objectionable to thousands of 
people. The reformers are still in a sort of 
puritanical era. Yet they are dealing with 
a very modern problem. It is as if a man of 
(say) Doctor Parkhurst’s temperament were 
legislating for and ruling the Jews in Jeru- 
salem (there are more in New York than 
there ever were in Jerusalem), the Germans 
in Berlin (there are almost as many here as 
there), for the Italians in Rome (we have 
enough to make a second Rome), for the Irish 
in Dublin (we are more Irish than Dublin)— 
for the multitudinous tastes, convictions, 
and habits of this conglomerate population. 
A very considerable part of these people, 
and many Americans as well, do not want an 
administration which undertakes to enforce 


laws that are not approved by them. Con- 
sider the excise law, for example. It forbids 
the sale of liquors on Sundays. During 


General Greene’s administration of the police 
department this law has been enforced— 
as nearly as it could be. The city was 
‘“‘closed’’ on Sunday. 

Now there are perhaps 100,000 men— 
there may be more—who get their living by 
the liquor traffic in New York City, directly 
or indirectly. There is a very large class 
that regards it as their right to buy drink on 
Sunday. In other words, there is a very 
large part of the population to whom the 
closing of the saloons on Sunday is distasteful 
and offensive: they regard it as oppressive. 
Well, you cannot continually elect public 
officers who will enforce a law that any large 
part of the community disapproves. The 
officers who will not enforce it will generally 
be elected, and the more certainly after a 
period of enforcement. This is enough to 
explain the Tammany victory, if there were 
no other reasons. 

For no conceivable Tammany administra- 
tion will enforce the liquor law. This is the 
same as to say that New York City is not 
and cannot be coerced into being a ‘‘closed”’ 
town. It will have some things ‘‘open’’— 
saloons on Sunday in particular. Then, as 
soon as the liquor law is openly violated, 
“graft”? begins. The saloon-keepers pay 


(and are willing to pay) for an open Sunday. 
“‘Graft,’”’ once begun, spreads. 
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The law which forbids the selling of liquors 
at any time on Sunday is kept on the statute 
books by the ‘‘country’’ members of the 
Legislature and by the American church- 
going element of the city’s population 
There is no use in hoping for continuous 
municipal reform until this hold is loosened 
and this narrow and insincere attitude is 
changed. Until the reformers can get the 
city emancipated from up-State legislators 
and the clergy who seem to think that it is 
yet an American village instead of a cosmo- 
politan city, there can be no permanent 
anti-Tammany control. 

Then, of course, there are other difficulties. 
The partizan appeal is a strong one. Tam- 
many calls itself a Democratic organization 
and it fools a great many persons into think- 
ing that it is. We are told that the grog- 
shop boss, Murphy, may now name _ the 
Democratic nominee for the Presidency— 
this man whose career is told in the New York 
city directory as ‘“‘bartender,”’ ‘‘liquors,”’ 
“beer,” “beer,” “‘liquors,”’ from the time that 
he first appeared until he became ‘‘Commis- 
sioner”’ under the last Tammany régime. 

Thus New York City prefers a Tammany 
government, a government of a loose con- 
struction of unenforceable laws. This pref- 
erence, then, easily leads to a preference for a 
government wherefrom ‘‘favors’’ may _ be 
got for other favors or for cash, a government 
that can be “dealt with.”” This is the under- 
lying truth. Thus the city will go on as it has 
gone on for a long period—preferring Tam- 
many government till Tammany government 
openly offends even the lowest order of 
decency. Then, for a time, it will reform, 
only to return to Tammany again. 

This is not encouraging. But the men 
who showed such a fine and high spirit in the 
struggle for clean municipal government 
are not men easy to discourage. The out- 
going officials have set a new standard, and 
their example will not be wholly lost. 

And events have proved that the one 
man in New York who best understands 
the situation is the District Attorney, Mr. 
William Travers Jerome. 


POLITICAL WISDOM FROM THE SALOON 


R. CHARLES F. MURPHY, the vic- 
torious Tammany boss, spent most 


of his life (beginning as a bartender) as a 
saloon-keeper. He had no other business, in 
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fact, until he became a dock commissioner 
under the last Tammany regime. To under- 
stand his easy victory over the reformers, 
common sense suggests that the election be 
studied from the saloon-keeper’s point of 
view. For Mr. Murphy’s point of view will 
give a better understanding of New York 
than the point of view of the Fusionists. 

Now, if you are a saloon-keeper, you know 
that the New York excise law forbids the 
sale of liquor on Sunday, but that ever since 
you began business you sold liquor on Sunday 
to anybody who chose to come in at the side 
door, till General Greene became _ police 
commissioner and forced you to shut your 
saloon, side door and all, on Sunday. During 
this last year you lost a good deal of trade 
by this stringent ‘‘dry”’ and “‘closed’’ Sunday 
regime. It’s nonsense and hypocrisy, any- 
how, as you regard it. Certainly it is oppres- 
sion. Your customers share your opinion. 
The brewers and all the liquor “interests” 
feel as you do about it. A large part of the 
population of the city take the same view 
that you do of the matter. 

Well, you submitted to this for a year 
because you couldn’t help it. Then the 
municipal campaign came on. “Charlie”’ 
Murphy put up Colonel McClellan for mayor. 
Murphy is not in favor of closing saloons on 
Sundays—he has sold many a drink himself 
on Sunday; and he would not have nominated 
Colonel McClellan if there were any danger 
that he would enforce such a law. 

When the law is again broken, you will 
have to pay for the privilege of keeping the 
side door open on Sunday. But it’s better to 
get business at some cost than not to get it 
at all. Besides, isn’t it fair, after all, that 
the “organization”? which permits Sunday 
selling should get paid for its trouble? 

In your moments of reflection it will seem 
a little strange to you (and hypocritical in 
the extreme) that the preachers and the 
church-going and God-fearing people should 
insist on closing the saloons on Sunday when 
you know (and they, too, are bound to know, 
if they have common sense) that any admin- 
istration that really does close them can 
never be reélected, and that there is no power 
under heaven to keep the saloons of New 
York closed on Sunday for any length of 
time. You know, too, that the effort to 


close them will forever defeat every reform 
administration. 


So long as this law is on 
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the statute-book it will be violated, or it 
will cause the defeat of the men who enforce it. 

All the men you know—the men who keep 
saloons, as you do, and who patronize 
saloons, and who own saloons, and sell to 
saloons either liquors or privileges—the whole 
saloon population—look at these things as 
you look at them; and, what is more, they 
vote as they look. 

It doesn’t make any difference, then, how 
many banners the reformers fling to the 
breeze, how many sermons they preach in 
their churches, how many speeches they 
make, how many newspapers they control— 
banners, speeches, sermons, newspapers stand 
for oppression and hypocrisy. You are for 
“‘Charlie’’? Murphy because he’s for you— 
he’s your kind of man; and you and he 
won—as you and he will win every time 
under similar conditions. 

Now if, instead of being a saloon-keeper, 
you happen to be a preacher or a Fusion 
orator or an editor or a mere common decent 
citizen, you look at the problem from a 
different point of view. You want decent 
government, and you set out to heap abuse 
on Tammany. In other words, you preach. 
You have righteousness on your side, but you 
lack common sense. Else you would know 
that no community will long keep in office 
men who enforce a law that a large part of 
the people regard as oppressive. You ought 
to set about changing that law, as Mr. Jerome 
has. That is the common sense of the situa- 
tion. Youcan hold on to the theory that you 
will have the old-time American Sabbath in 
New York and thereby keep Tammany in 
power; or you can frankly give up that theory 
and accept Sunday as it is and stand a good 
chance to win and to keep decent government. 
In either event, the old-fashioned American 
Sabbath is gone—except in your sermons. 
But you can hold on to it—in your sermons— 
and lose elections till the crack of doom, and 
hug your theory to the profit of “Charlie” 
Murphy and his profession and to the degrada- 
tion of the city. It is a pretty high price to 
pay for—a theory and a reminiscence. 


THE BREAKING-UP OF THE SENATORIAL 
OLIGARCHY 
HE new Congress sets out on an uncer- 
tain sea of national politics. There 
is an almost abrupt change from the con- 
ditions of the last decade. It is a time for 
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new men to show themselves—a time for new 
policies, or at least for new formulations of 
old ones. It is a time when anything may 
happen and when nothing of importance is 
likely to happen. 

In the Senate, for instance, the forces that 
long ruled Congress are scattered, as Mr. 
Carmichael points out in his article on Mr. 
Cannon in this magazine. There was for 
many years a powerful group of Senators 
who passed almost every measure that they 
agreed upon and who surely balked every 
measure that they opposed. Mr. McMillan, 
of Michigan, was one of them. He was a 
good politician; he was a man of fortune who 
helped some of his colleagues to acquire 
wealth; and he had a strong influence with 
them and a definite following in the House. 
Mr. Davis, of Minnesota, was another strong 
man. He had a rugged force that made him 
a commander of men. Both these are dead. 
There was Mr. Hanna, who survives; but 
a new man is in the White House. The 
President and Mr. Hanna are friendly, but 
they have never won campaigns together as 
Mr. McKinley and Mr. Hanna had. The 
Senator has not now the same freemasonry 
of intimate understanding at the White 
House that he formerly had. A change of 
personalities has, in a way, changed the 
delicate adjustment of forces that gave him 
in large measure the thing technically known 
in politics as ‘‘influence.”” There was Senator 
Allison, adroit and generally silent, but an 
accomplished manager of legislation. But 
for him, too, the combination of strong 
influences is broken. It was these Senators 
from the Middle West who, with a Middle 
Western President, made a compact body 
of leaders who, by instinct and by reason of a 
common experience, intimately understood 
one another. It was these who really ruled 
the United States. Then there was Senator 
Aldrich, of Rhode Island. He, too, remains, 
but a purely personal and domestic event has 
(probably wholly unjustly) robbed him of 
much of his influence. Others who were 
useful in secondary ways remain—men 
who represented local political machines 
or powerful commercial and financial interests, 
such as the Senators from New York. 
But they are not primary forces. They have 
no such standing in their own States as is 
necessary to give them great influence. There 
are other important Senators who had and 
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have individual influence, such as Mr. Hoar 
and Mr. Spooner; but they were not the main 
powers of the dominant oligarchy. It was 
an oligarchy that organized itself out of 
similarity of temperament, community of 
aims, sympathetic purposes, and especially 
because of the perfect harmony with the 
Executive during Mr. McKinley’s presidency. 

Now another man is in the White House. 
He has never served in Congress. He has 
had little in common with these Senators. 
They do not really know him. He is not such 
a man as would come there naturally by their 
political methods. He owes them nothing. 
He works in different ways. If things do not 
go to his liking he appeals directly to the 
people. He has made himself feared by these 
elders in Congressional and State politics, 
but they have never liked him. They do not 
yet quite understand him. But he has 
(or seems to have) the people behind him. 
The elders, therefore, must also remain with 
him. They complain that the President has 
no confidences, no secrets. What they tell 
him today in confidence he may repeat 
tomorrow to hostile ears. He does not seem 
to them to know who are his_ political 
“friends.” Thus the old working bond 
between the Senate and the White House, 
if not broken, is at least loosened. 

There is, therefore, a new set of conditions. 
One regime has ended. One era of political 
control is passed. The dominant forces 
and personalities must regroup themselves— 
all which is exceedingly interesting to the 
independent student of national politics. 


A LACK OF DEFINITE PARTY POLICIES 


i* is now easy to see the lack of a positive 
policy by either party in Congress—or 
for that matter out of Congress. Mr. McKin- 
ley, during the last year of his life, tried to 
bring his party to the doctrine of reciprocity 
in trade treaties. He was swinging away 
from the rigid creed of high protection, and 
our expanding trade lent hopefulness to his 
movement. But now, except only the little 
treaty with Cuba, the party programme is 
“to stand pat.’’ It is, in other words, a 
negative programme. The last Presidential 
election was won on a negative programme— 
to save us from Bryanism. 

Since then no party policy has been devel- 
oped. Indeed, there has been a backward 
step from the position that Mr. McKinley 
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was bringing the party to. Mr. Roosevelt 
has vigorously concerned himself with execu- 
tive duties proper—the reorganization of the 
army, the greater efficiency of the navy, the 
building up of government in the Philippines, 
the enforcement of the anti-trust law, and 
the like. Since he came to the Presidency 
Congress has committed itself to the con- 


struction of an isthmian canal and to the 
building of great irrigation works. But 
no party policy has been formulated. The 


Republicans, therefore, find themselves 
simply marking time, simply “standing pat.”’ 
The tariff-reform movement within the party 
has been smothered. The party, therefore, 
is more or less at the mercy of the seasons and 
of currents of trade. A bad crop or industrial 
stagnation would hit it a hard blow. It has 
its sails well spread for calm weather, but 
a storm might go hard with it. 

And the Democrats, although they have 
recovered from Bryanism, have failed to 
find a positive policy. Mr. Hill, at the last 
State election in New York, made a pathetic 
effort to bring the party to favor the Govern- 
ment ownership of mines. Even more 
pathetic is Senator Gorman’s effort to make 
a national issue of the Negro vote. Blind 
leaders? They are blind, deaf, dumb, crim- 
inally stupid. A dead man (Tilden, for 
instance) could lead better than these. But 
the Democrats have felt a revival of hope, 
and they have the chance that any public 
restlessness or discontent may give. The city 
election in New York has encouraged them. 
Tammany is hopeful of carrying New York 
next year. A new leader is in command. 
Then, too, the time is come for a natural re- 
bound from continuous Republican control. 
Bryanism is dead. The Democrats, if they 
should find a man who stands for something, 
need not longer be wholly on the defensive. 
But a man whose character means something 
is necessary. 

The one positive thing in the national 
political situation is the personality of Mr. 
Roosevelt. The Republicans, lacking a policy, 
vet have a man. If the weather remain 
calm they will sail into port. 

Congress itself seems likely to find little 
to do this winter. There will, of course, 
be much to talk about—the Cuban treaty, 
perhaps other trade treaties, the canal, the 
appropriations which the ‘‘watch-dog”’ 
Speaker will wish to reduce; for such a 
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reduction will be ‘good politics.”” Pensions 
will call for somewhat less than was spent 
last year; the large naval estimates will 
probably be cut down; the river and harbor 
bill will be closely watched. These subjects 
will give a chance for much patriotic ‘ bun- 
combe.” If the tariff and the southern 
question be kept in the regions of silence 
nothing will happen outside the routine. 
If fortune favor the Republicans with quiet 
in Wall Street and with continued prosperity, 


they may ‘stand pat’’ one more winter 
without fear; and if the Democrats should 
concentrate the sentiment of their party 


on a_ respectable Presidential candidate 
they would do all that a quiet time demands 
or permits. 

Gradually new forces may gather in either 
camp, but as matters now stand the disso- 
lution of the McKinley oligarchy of Senators 
leaves a clean slate, a clear field, a chance for 
a new deal—use whatever figure of speech 
you will: one era is ended, another begins. 
Between them we have a dull moment in 
national politics. Fortunately, a dull mo- 
ment in national politics is not always a 
misfortune. 


THE DISTANCE FROM THE WHITE HOUSE TO 
THE CAPITOL 


HE relations between these two branches 


of the Government—the executive 
and the legislative—are not necessarily 


less wholesome because the President does 
not belong by experience and temperament 
to the class of these formerly dominant 
Senators. But the change may well be more 
annoying to some of the _ political-minded 
Senators. There are Senators, for instance, 
as well as other public officers, who privately 
complain that Mr. Roosevelt is a bad listener. 
Mr. McKinley would patiently hear a long 
appeal or complaint or endless advice, and 
he would say something that sounded pleasant 
even if it meant nothing. As one old friend 
of his expressed it: ‘‘He never quite lost the 
consoling manner of the Methodist elder.” 
Not so Mr. Roosevelt. When he knows 
what a long-winded man will say (and any 
quick-minded man who hears many requests 
does know beforehand) he anticipates him 
and tells him what le (Mr. Roosevelt) means 
to do, and dismisses him before he has had 
a chance to deliver himself. Self-reliant 
to the last degree, Mr. Roosevelt does not 
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feel any real need of Senatorial help in execu- 
tive work, and he does not affect a deference 
that he does not feel. He is often criti- 
cized as curt. Certainly he is frank, and he 
is respected or feared even by those who do 
not like him. But the mellifluous inter- 
change of personal services and the flattering 
diplomatic indirections and the mutual confi- 
dences of the statelier style of solemn politics 
—these are gone. The public loses nothing; 
but the old freemasonry of official life is 
shattered and there are fewer silent under- 
standings. It is very much farther from 
the Capitol to the White House than it was 
four years ago. 


THE REAL CORRUPTION IN POLITICAL LIFE— 
BY CAMPAIGN FUNDS 


UT the regrouping of Senators and 

Representatives in the new Congress 

and the disturbance of the old machine will 

bring no change in the method either of 

passing legislation or of conducting the 
Presidential campaign. 

In Congress the great interests will get 
what they want, not always, perhaps never, 
by personal corruption, but by the natural 
pressure of strong influences. There will 
form new party machines and campaign 
groups. They will need money next year. 
Money comes most easily and in largest 
sums from the great interests. From them it 
will come again; and again the silently under- 
stood quid pro quo will be given—not as an 
open bargain, nor in a way that campaign 
managers usually regard as corrupt; but 
nevertheless it will be demanded and given. 
We pay for your campaign; we are your 
friends; it is we who enabled you to save 
the country; and sometimes we have inci- 
dentally put you yourselves in the way to 
make money. The advice and even the un- 
expressed wishes of such convenient friends 
nowhere in this practical world go unheeded. 
Thus, saying nothing of gross acts of political 
immorality—thus it is that the great interests 
naturally exert a strong influence on legis- 
lation and on elections. The worst force in 
our political life is the influence that is gained 
by contributions to campaign funds. 

Yet it is only fair to give every man in 
public life charitable judgment. It is fair 
even to give every political party and its 
managers charitable judgment. In most of 


the talk and the writing about men who are 
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powerful in politics there is an undercurrent 
of inference that they are essentially corrupt. 
It is implied, if not directly declared, that 
their votes which bring profits to great 
corporations are indirectly paid for. They 
are friends of the managers of the great 
corporations. They share with the managers 
knowledge which is worth money in the mar- 
ket. They are helped to make profitable 
investments. They “stand in” with suc- 
cessful promoters and manipulators. 

Of course, there are such cases; and there 
are Senators and political managers who 
thus make politics a very profitable business. 
But the public is often unjust in its criti- 
cisms. There is hardly an important measure 
before Congress in this commercial era that 
does not involve profit to somebody and loss 
to somebody else. No matter on which side 
a Representative or a Senator may vote, he 
may be accused of consulting his own interests, 
or at least of consulting the mere financial 
interests of his corporate friends. Legisla- 
tive motive, political motive in general, is 
open to suspicion to an extreme degree, 
because most legislation is now of commer- 
cial value. 

Nor is there any hope of a time or of a con- 
dition when legislation will not be of great 
commercial value. The only safeguard of 
the public is in keeping and in making keener 
a fine sense of honor in public servants— 
even an extreme scrupulousness. 

Nor can we hope now to abolish the great 
corrupting campaign funds. Every four 
years they become bigger. Every four years 
they work worse demoralization. In a sense, 
almost every election is bought—not by the 
purchase of individual votes, but by the 
general pressure of financial interests, and 
if by nothing worse, by the always costly 
business management of a campaign. It is 
here that corruption enters our political life 
(for it is essentially corruption), and it 
spreads through the whole body of it. 


THIS YEAR’S ELECTIONS AND NEXT YEAR’S 


HE November elections made no start- 

ling change in the outlook for the 
Presidential campaign of next year. The 
Republicans gained in Ohio. Colonel Herrick 
was elected governor by the largest plurality 
that the State has given in recent years— 
125,000 votes; and Senator Hanna keeps 
his hold—even makes it stronger. There 
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THE REAL “SOUTHERN PROBLEM” 


was impulsive talk of him as the party’s 
Presidential candidate, but he did not encour- 
age it. The Republicans won victories also 
in Iowa, Nebraska and Colorado. Since 
Colorado was one of the four non-southern 
States that voted for Bryan in 1900, the 
Republicans have shown an_ increasing 
strength in the Middle West and the trans- 
Mississippi region. Pennsylvania (225,000 
plurality), Massachusetts and New Jersey 
in the East gave Republican majorities. 
Since New Jersey was for a long time—till 
Bryanism arose—safely Democratic, its Re- 
publican vote this year doubtless means that 
it will be Republican next year also. There 
is, therefore, a Republican gain in the North 
Atlantic region also—except in New York. 

In New York City the election of McClellan 
by a plurality of 63,000 gives the Democrats 
hope of carrying the State next year. Much 
will depend on the personality of the Demo- 
cratic candidate for President. New York 
is the weakest place for Mr. Roosevelt in the 
chain of States that voted for McKinley in 
1900. But even the loss of New York alone 
would not put his election in jeopardy. 
Rhode Island reélected its Democratic Gov- 
ernor, Garvin; but this was the result of local 
Republican disagreement, and the State will 
almost certainly be Republican next year. 
Another debatable State won by the Demo- 
crats (by a narrow plurality) is Maryland. 
The Democrats will probably win its vote 
next year—for the first time in a Presidential 
election since 1892. But this small State also 
could be spared by Mr. Roosevelt. 

The total results of the November elections, 
as they may affect the Presidential election 
next year, are, therefore, not very great. 
The most important revelation is the appar- 
ently better chance that the Democrats have 
of winning New York. 


THE REAL ‘‘SOUTHERN PROBLEM”’ 


go wee on the acquittal of J. H. 

Tillman (formerly Lieutenant-Governor 
of South Carolina) for the killing of Gonzales, 
the editor of the Columbia State, the Charles- 
ton News and Courier said: 


“Except in rare cases, the killing of one white 
man by another is the safest crime that can be com- 
mitted in South Carolina.” 


The News and Courier might have added 
that the killing of a Negro by a white man 
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also is a safe crime. Except in rare cases, the 
only killing that is likely to be punished is 
the killing of a white man by a Negro. Toa 
less extent than in South Carolina this is true 
in the other southern States. 

An interesting insight into the state of 
mind of men who hold life so cheap is given 
by a remarkable letter written by one of the 
jurors of the Tillman trial to the editor of 
the Spartanburg Yournal, who had published 
plain words about the miscarriage of justice. 
This juror (Risinger by name) wrote to the 
editor that he was “following in the footsteps 
of the decease editor abusing your liberty.” 
He went on: 

‘To make my letter brief, I refer you to the annals 
of History when you fail to find a single conviction 
of any man for shooting an Editor. . . . The Masses 
have accepted the verdict as fair, but seemingly the 
press wants more blood which can be found by 
walking in the foot prints of N. G. Gonzales.” 
Finally this juror called the killing of Gonzales 
by Tillman not murder, but ‘‘suicide by the 
abuse of liberty with the wrong man.”’ 

Now, this state of mind explains not only 
this particular verdict and the cheapness in 
which human life is held in South Carolina, 
but it shows also the unteachable, unor- 
ganizable, persistently individual, unsocial, 
and undemocratic temper of a considerable 
class of people. They defeat the whole 
purpose of organized society, which we call 
civilization. They put above the public 
welfare the whim, the revenge, the anger, the 
judgment of every man for himself. From 
such a starting-point it is easy to regard the 
privileges of one class of men as of greater 
value than the rights of another class. And 
this is ‘“‘the southern question.”” The Negro 
question is a mere incident of the larger 
question of democracy. Individual and class 
license or fair play and equal rights to all 
men alike—that’s the question. All the 
flubberdedub about the appointment of 
Negroes to federal offices is mere froth on 
the surface of the problem presented by 
Mr. Risinger’s letter on “‘suicide by the abuse 
of liberty with the wrong man.”’ The diffi- 
cult thing is to convince a man like this 
juror, Risinger, that there is anything shame- 
ful in acquitting Tillman. There are many 
Risingers. Can the schools reach their chil- 
dren? Certainly the churches cannot, for 
many a Risinger is a pious man. Nor can 
the press; for the killing of editors and the 
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acquittal of the murderers may go on indefi- 
nitely. Laws do not change him—public 
opinion nullifies laws. Nor can social pres- 
sure change him, for he is in good social 
standing in his narrow circle. The exact 
processes whereby civilization may get a 
hold on such a man or on a community 
where there are many such men it is difficult 
to say. Perhaps the building of railroads, 
the development of industry, the growth of 
trade—these purely concrete forces—are the 
most directly powerful, for they bring a 
larger population and more complex interests. 
It is the same problem, different only in 
degree, that is presented by the people who 
have feuds in the Kentucky mountains. 





THE HEALTHFUL GROWTH OF SOUTHERN 
OPINION 


UT the noteworthy thing about the 
acquittal of Tillman is not the 
acquittal itself—that was expected—but the 
practically unanimous condemnation of it by 
the southern press. Not only the Charleston 
News and Cour? 2r, whose own former editor was 
killed while the man that killed him was 
acquitted, but most other southern newspapers 
have spoken plainly. The Columbia State, of 
which the murdered man was the editor, said: 
“This is by no means the first time justice has 
been outraged in our courts, but never before so 
shamelessly, never before so brazenly, in the full 
light of day, have men holding the scales of justice 
so defiled, corrupted, debauched her. South Caro- 
lina is the victim, ravished of her honor by unnatural 
offspring.”’ 
The Atlanta Yournal could not account for 
the acquittal, and regarded it as a miscarriage 
of justice. The Norfolk (Virginia) Landmark 
said that ‘the restoration of the duel would 
be better than this sort of thing.”’ 

The significant fact is that there was a 
time when such expressions of opinion would 
not have been frequent. This is the impor- 
tant fact. Astrong public opinion is forming 
in the South which stands with enlightened 
opinion elsewhere and feels the shame 
to the whole republic of the holding of 
human life so cheap in any part of it. 


WHO ARE THE ECONOMIC MASTERS? 


HERE has, we think, never before been 
made so clear and nearly complete 

a statement of the concentration of financial 
power as Mr. Sereno S. Pratt makes in his 


article in this magazine, entitled ‘“‘Who 
Owns the United States?’’ He has collected 
and grouped the facts, as many as are ascer- 
tainable, in a scientific way and in the scien- 
tific spirit. He has no doctrine to defend or 
to combat. He has, therefore, made a pic- 
ture, and he has not built an argument; 
and a picture of such a subject is much 
more instructive than any argument about it. 

Almost any thoughtful man will rise from 
the reading of this article with a first feeling 
of depression. Although the wealth of the 
country is diffused—widely and healthfully 
diffused—and the people own most of the 
property in the United States, yet the 
machinery of corporation and concentration 
has been so perfected that a small group of 
men practically control it. The control of 
railroads, banks, insurance companies, mines 
and manufactures gives such enormous power 
over the real owners of all sorts of property 
that control seems almost as strong as owner- 
ship itself would be. What is the difference 
whether I own a factory or a farm or a mine 
or not, if somebody else has the power seri- 
ously to affect the value of my products? 
The leverage of control by others seems as 
fatal to my real independence as actual 
ownership by others would be. 

As one reflects on this condition of the 
world of industry, one is filled with admira- 
tion of the marvelous machinery of organiza- 
tion which has made such a situation possible. 
Macaulay called the Roman Catholic Church 
the most remarkable organization that man- 
kind had ever made. But Macaulay did 
not know what a ‘holding company” is— 
the Northern Securities Company, for ex- 
ample. The marvel of this thing is fairly 
astounding. It is as if the practically 
incalculable wealth of the richest country 
in the world were so placed that two or three 
small groups of men—who themselves really 
own a small fraction of it—could pry it up 
or down as they please—make it productive 
or make it stagnant almost at will. 

But is this really the truth? Can these 
small groups of men determine the profit 
that almost all other men shall make? Are 
they the masters of the fortunes of the 
people, or are the people their masters? Is 
their power a power that they exercise over 
the people who own the wealth of the country, 
or is it a power that the people delegate to 
them for the common convenience till they 
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begin to abuse it? And when they begin 
to abuse it can the people regain it? 

At this moment, for instance, when the 
stock market, which is an important part of 
the machinery: of consolidation and control, 
is low, can these men use the financial power 
that is apparently theirs, or that was theirs 
a year ago? Have the people not for the 
moment dethroned them? Does the public 
not rule, after all? When the securities of 
the largest corporation in the world—a 
corporation in which all these great captains 
are interested—are selling at a beggar’s price 
in the market, who is the master, the public 
or the Steel Corporation ? 

These questions are more easily asked 
than answered. But this much is reasonably 
certain: it has not yet been proved that these 
great captains of organization really have 
the power that they sometimes seem to have, 
and it is probable that we have not yet had 
a sufficient experience with these new eco- 
nomic phenomena to warrant any clear-cut 
scientific conclusion. 


THE SUCCESSFUL REVOLUTION IN PANAMA 


HE Department (or State) of Panama 
declared itself independent from the 
United States of Colombia on November 3d. 
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whereby our Government would have pro- 
ceeded to cut a canal across Panama; for 
Panama had long been restive and had 
several times before tried to establish its 
independence. It had no feeling of loyalty 
to the central Government, but, on the con- 
trary, many and accumulating grievances. 
The Colombian rejection of the canal treaty 
was the crowning provocation. Naturally 
fertile as the isthmus is, its chief asset is not 
its products, but the geographical fact that 
it is the narrowest strip of land between the 
two oceans, and the consequent hope of 
acanal. If the central Government stupidly 
declined the liberal offer of the United 
States and defeated the chance of a canal— 
so the people of the isthmus declared with 
apparent unanimity—we will secede and see 
what we can do to have it cut. 

When they did declare themselves inde- 
pendent, on November 3d, and after the 
Colombian troops had evacuated the country, 
events followed one another with surprising 
swiftness. The de facto Government, which was 
lodged in three men, was immediately recog- 
nized by the United States and our Government 
“earnestly commended to the Governments 
of Colombia and of Panama the peaceful and 
equitable settlement of all questions at issue 
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MAP OF THE ISTHMUS OF PANAMA, SHOWING THE POSITION OF THE ISTHMIAN PROVINCES, mn 
CHIRIQUI, VERAGUAS AND AZUERO, BETWEEN COSTA RICA AND COLOMBIA 


This attempt to secede was expected after 
the rejection by the central Government at 
Bogota of the treaty with the United States 


between them.’’ Our Minister was instructed 
to inform the Colombian Government that 
the President ‘‘holds that he is bound, not 
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merely by treaty obligations, but by the 
interests of civilization, to see that the peace- 
ful traffic of the world across the Isthmus 
of Panama shall not longer be disturbed by 
a constant succession of unnecessary and 
wasteful civil wars.” 

Our navy landed marines to protect the 
property of the Panama Railroad Company, 
and our officers were instructed to prevent 
the landing of Colombian troops. Since 
Colombian troops cannot reach Panama by 
land, this action was in its effect equivalent 
to guaranteeing the new Government from 
attack. 

The crux of the whole matter is this: we 
are bound by treaty to keep the Panama 
Railroad open to traffic. If Colombian troops 
were allowed to land in order to put down 
the Panama rebellion, they would surely 
interrupt traffic. We therefore forbade their 
landing. Thus in effect, whether in purpose 
or not, we helped the secessionists of Panama 
to make their independence secure. Our 
treaty forbids us to interfere in a domestic 
war there, but our action was in effect an 
act of interference—necessarily. Although 
it was not our purpose to aid the revolution- 
ists, our action in keeping the isthmian 
traffic open had that result. It was by our 
aid, therefore, and virtually under our pro- 
tection, that the new State set up its inde- 
pendence; and immediately we recognized 
its de facto Government and _ practically 
opened the way for full recognition of it 
later as an independent Government. Such 
was the swift succession of events that took 
the world somewhat by surprise and brought 
down upon the administration at Washington 
severe criticism from many quarters. 

But although the world in general was 
surprised, everybody who knew the state of 
feeling at Bogota and in Panama knew that 
such a coup was planned and was expected. 


THE PRESIDENT’S RECOGNITION OF PANAMA 


N the explanation of the administration’s 
action, which was prepared by Secretary 
Hay, these passages occur: 


“The United States has not only constantly pro- 
tected Colombia from foreign invasion on the strength 
of the rights and the duties created by the treaty of 
1846, but has time and again intervened to prevent 
the freedom ot traffic from disturbance in the course 
of domestic dissensions. In these cases we have inter- 
vened, sometimes at the suggestion of Colombia, 
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sometimes on our own impression of the necessities 
of the case, but always to the profit of Colombia as 
well as of universal commerce. 

“It must not be lost sight of that this treaty is 
not dependent for efficacy on the personnel of the 
signers or the name of the territory it affects. It is 
a covenant, as lawyers say, that runs with the land. 
The name of New Granada [with which the treaty 
was made] has passed away; its territory has been 
But as long as the isthmus endures the 
great geographical fact keeps alive the solemn 
compact which binds the holders of the territory to 
grant us freedom of transit and binds us in return to 
safeguard for the isthmus and the world the exercise 


divided. 


of that inestimable privilege.” 


When mere forms are distinguished from 
things themselves, this explanation will 
seem conclusive and satisfactory to our 
own citizens and to the world. Our action 
did help the Panama revolutionists. But 
we should not have been deterred from such 
action, if it were right, merely because it 
helped the revolutionists. That our action 
did help them and was fatal to the Colombian 
Government’s efforts to coerce them—this is 
Panama’s good fortune and Colombia’s bad 
fortune; but it is not our fault. Nor can 
the administration fairly be blamed if the 
revolution should give us at last the oppor- 
tunity to cut a canal across Panama, which 
the Colombian Government had denied us. 
That, again, is Colombia’s bad fortune and 
our good fortune, but not our fault. 

If we had not acted with decision 
promptness, what would have been 
alternative? Traffic might have been 
delayed across Panama—it would almost 
surely have been interrupted. Whose traffic ? 
Germany’s, perhaps. Perhaps Russia’s or 
England’s. What would have followed then ? 
We should have been to blame for such an 
interruption, for we are under treaty to keep 
the railroad open to the traffic of the whole 
world. International complications of the 
most uncertain sort might have followed. 
We might have been entangled in contentions 
that it would have required years to settle. 
Every adventurous country whose govern- 
ment or whose citizens may have a dormant 
wish to prevent our Government from 
owning an isthmian canal would have been 
tempted tointrigue or to obstruction. Every 
government in Europe might have had a 
squadron at the isthmus within a montii, 
and we should have provoked a renewed 
discussion of the Monroe Doctrine and of 


and 
the 
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many other things that could have done 
nothing but stir up international jealousies. 
ivery feeble-minded republic in Latin 
America would not only have been “pro- 
foundly stirred,’’ as it now is, but they would 
have received encouragement to stir up all 
the rest of the world as well. 

Moreover, from the first 
American influence beyond our borders till 
now, no administration has done a prompt 
or vigorous deed touching our international 
relations but it has provoked a storm of 
abuse at home. The President and the 
Secretary of State have saved the world 
more trouble by their prompt and proper 
action than can be calculated. That they 
gave help to revolutionists, that tlteey made 
the work of intriguers easier, and that they 
opened the way, perhaps, to the cutting of 
the canal in spite of Colombia’s obstruction— 
these are incidental results of their action; 
but their action could not have been different 
if these results had not followed. 


extension of 


AN ARTIFICIAL ‘‘REVOLUTION”’ 


[' is probably true that the Panama 
‘revolution’? was planned in New 
York City. Men who are financially inter- 
ested in carrying through the Panama Canal 
plan, working with patriotic adventurers in 
Panama and possibly with unpatriotic adven- 
turers in Bogota—there is strong reason to 
believe that the new State owes its long- 
sought independence to the successful man- 
agement of the ‘‘revolution’’ by these men. 
It may be called a filibustering expedition 
that succeeded. No great outlay was 
required in arms and munitions of war. 
It was so shrewdly managed that war was 
unnecessary. The peaceful methods of 
modern finance were the weapons used. 

That some such effort was likely to be 
made, and that preparations for it were 
going on, were known—or half known—by 
many persons months ago. It may even 
have been known to men high in our federal 
Government—probably it was. But of this 
there is no proof. 

But these facts have no bearing on the 
action of the President. He had to consider 
accomplished facts; and the facts were that 
the Panama Railroad must be protected, and 
that when the revolution was successful the 
new State was entitled to recognition as the 
only Government that had possession of the 
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territory through which the road runs. Into 
the method whereby the revolution had been 
brought about it not pertinent nor 
necessary for them to inquire. Their duty 
began when obstruction to traffic was 
threatened, whatever the cause of the threat. 
As a matter of fact, practically all South 
revolutions are “‘artificial.”’ 


was 


American 


THE ALASKAN BOUNDARY DECISION 
MUCH greater noise has been made 
about the decision of the Alaskan 
boundary than men who read about it in the 
future will easily find good reasons for. It 
was at bottom a very simple matter. The 
main subject of dispute was the meaning of 
the word ‘‘coast”’ in the old Russian treaty 
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RIVAL CLAIMS AND THE FINAL 
ALASKAN TRIBUNAL 


MAP SHOWING THE 
DECISION OF THE 


Britain. The essential question 
was this: Was the boundary line agreed on 
between Great Britain and Russia in 1825, 
which was a “line parallel to the windings 
of the coast, and which shall never exceed 
the distance of ten marine leagues therefrom, ”’ 
to be measured from the mouths or from the 
heads of the inlets and bays? 

The Canadians claimed the former; the 
Americans the latter. If the American claim 
was sound, Canada would be shut out from 
direct access to the sea at all points north of 
54° 40’. 

The treaty of 1825 had also assumed the 


with Great 
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existence of a chain of ‘‘mountains situated 
parallel to the coast,’’ the crest of which 
would forma natural boundary. Asa matter 
of fact, such mountains as are within the 
disputed territory are exceedingly irregular 
and present no distinguishable crest. This 
fact made the location of the line ‘parallel 
to the windings of the coast”’ the crux of 
the controversy. 

Tentative efforts were made as early as 
1885 to secure a joint survey of the line, and 
had they succeeded the rather bitter differ- 
ences since arising would have been pre- 
vented. But neither party was much con- 
cerned at that time, and it was not until 
1898 that the matter was seriously taken 
up, in the light of the facts above outlined, 
by a conference at Quebec. No permanent 
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THE PORTLAND CANAL 


The two islands in black were awarded to the United States 


settlement was reached. Arbitration was 
not agreeable to either party. A modus 
vivendt was arranged, however, and _ last 


spring a commission was finally created to 
determine the dispute if possible. It con- 
sisted of three Americans, two Canadians 
and one Englishman—the last being Lord 
Alverstone, Chief Justice. In the decision 
rendered, this eminent jurist sided with the 
Americans as to the substance of their claim, 
and a strip of the mainland from fifteen to 
thirty miles in width is secured to the United 
States from the mouth of Portland Channel at 
54° 40’ N. to Mount St. Elias. 

The value of the land thus secured con- 
sists mainly, at present, in the command it 
gives of the actttal approaches to the mining 
region in British Columbia and of the trade 
therewith. Within our own now conceded 


boundaries, however, there is promise of 
considerable yield of gold, of copper, and of 
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tin, while the changes of the last half-dozen 
years show how idle it is to fix a limit to the 
possible achievements of the restless enter- 
prise of our race. Nor is it to be doubted, 
despite some present bitterness, that the two 
branches of that race, on either side of the 
boundary now determined, will advance in 
substantial harmony. 


THE ROMANTIC HISTORY OF ALASKA 


HE settlement of this long-standing 

dispute recalls the remarkable story 

of our acquisition of Alaska and our long 

neglect of it, and sets one to speculating on 

its yet undeveloped resources of many 
kinds. 

In the light of our present knowledge of 
“The Great Land’’—for that is the meaning 
of the Indian name chosen by Mr. Seward 
the curious bargain of 1867 seems like a 
venture of inspired jingoism. At the time 
it seemed so much a venture of jingoism, 


wholly uninspired and aimwarranted, that 
only the great influence and the ardent 
advocacy of Charles Sumner secured the 


consent of the Senate to the treaty and the 
appropriation of the $7,200,000 purchase 
money. Mr. Sumner had in his veins the 
eager blood of the earliest English colonists, 
whose first business, after providing them 
selves with rude homes and scant food, was 
to claim all the land, known or imagined, 
in every direction. It was his notion that 
a proper compensation for damages inflicted 
by Confederate cruisers fitted out in British 
ports would be the cession of all Canada to 
the United States. That dream was hot in 
his brain when he seized the opportunity to 
get title to the vast territory in the north- 
west corner of the continent, hoping ulti- 
mately to join to it the rest of the region 
beyond our northern boundary. 

To men of duller imagination the pur- 
chase of the wild northwestern expanse 
seemed so unjustified by common sense that 
credence was readily given to the story that 
the United States Government was indirectly 
paying Russia for the presence of her two 
fleets—one on the Atlantic, the other on the 
Pacific—during the autumn of 1863, ready to 
fight on the Union side should the Confederate 
cause be espoused by France and England, 
and that story was not finally dismissed 
until, in toor, Mr. Frederick W. Seward 
definitively denied it. So far as Russia was 
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concerned, the coming of her fleet and the 
sale of Alaska alike were in part manifes- 
tations of good-will, and in part acts of 
obvious sound policy in view of the relations 
then existing between the Muscovite Empire 
and France and England. In Alaska she 
parted with a possession of no great value, 
exposed to attack from the ocean and diffi- 
cult to defend, and she transferred it to a 
Power at that time more friendly to her than 


any in Europe. So far as concerns the 
United States, the purchase must be set 
down to the half-blind impulse of expan 


sion that had spread American dominion 
from ocean to and 
it half-way round the globe. 

The idealism of Mr. Sumner the 
transaction a change for the territory from 
autocratic rule the blessed influences of 
ordered freedom. It was at first 
and for nearly a generation, a change from 
efficient and kindly administration, by the 
Russian American Company, to neglect, mis- 
rule, anarchy, and demoralization under the 
Americans. Very slowly and only after awful 
cost, material moral, a decent system 
was established. 

Our commercial appreciation of it, at least, 
is now indicated by our laying a cable to 


ocean has since carried 


saw in 


to 
instead, 


and 


connect it by wire to the United States 
proper. 
THE GREAT POWERS AND CHINA 
HE danger of a war between Russia 


and Japan is easy to understand, for 
their interests are inevitably in direct con- 
flict. The ‘manifest destiny’’ of each coun- 
try, as each country regards itself, is to be the 
dominant power in the far East. Russia 
moves farther and farther in her Asiatic 
encroachments, and Japan’s influence in 
Korea is threatened—this to say nothing 
of the feeling of each nation that it should 
be the final arbiter of the fate of China. 

But although war seemed inevitable a 
little while ago, it has not come. It may or 
may not come at an early time. But the 
simple situation of two hostile peoples coming 
nearer to an outbreak has changed to a 
complicated situation in which almost every 
great power has a hand—or is supposed to 
have. The whole world is becoming involved 
in this far eastern situation, and it may 
cause momentous changes in the relations of 
European governments to one another. 


THE SAVIOR OF CHINA 4173 
Since many European treaties are secretly 
made, there is a large field for conjecture 
about what is happening. But there is no 
doubt that strong external pressure has been 
made on Japan, and Japan is showing great 
self-restraint. Nor is there any doubt but 
Russia is strengthening herself before she 
undertakes war—if she means to undertake 
it at all. 
The 
first of last year has yet three years of life. 
these Powers 


English-Japanese alliance made the 


By this agreement if one of 
becomes involved in war 

Power, the other will remain neutral; 
if it become involved in war with two Powers, 


single 


but 


with a 


the other will come to its rescue. Japan 
might fight Russia and England would 
remain neutral. But if any Power should 


come to the aid of Russia, England would 
help Japan. 

Russia has her 
with France, which, when put to a severe 
test, may mean little or may mean much; 
and England has been fortifying her friendly 
relations with France and Italy. 

And now comes a new alliance—at least, 
a new alliance is universally believed to have 
between Germany and Russia, 
East. 


demonstrative alliance 


been made 
touching Russia’s interests in the far 
Whether France, out of friendship for Russia, 
would range herself with Germany remains to 
But if there be such an alliance as 

Germany, 
put Russia, 


be seen. 
is reported between Russia and 
serious trouble in Asia would 

Germany, and probably France on one side 
and Japan and England on the other. Prac- 
tically, such a conflict would involve all the 
great Powers but the United States. A war 
between these groups of Powers would not 
only shake the world, but it would be sucha 
crime against civilization as has not been 
committed since the Napoleonic wars. The 
probability is that all these alliances really 
No nation afford to 
of such momentous 


make for peace. can 
precipitate a conflict 


pe yssibilities. 


THE UNITED STATES AS THE SAVIOR OF CHINA 
LTIMATELY, of course, whatever the 


immediate provocation, any war in 
the far Pacific would turn on the future 
mastery of China. If Russian aggression 


continue long enough and far enough, China 
will at some time become a Russian depend- 
ency— Manchuria now and the _ province 
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later, and so on. Then Japan’s influence 
on the mainland will be stopped and her 
ambition thwarted. 

The United States has no alliances, no 
territorial ambitions, no direct interest in 
the future of China except a commercial 
and humanitarian interest. This enables 
us to play a part—or to try to play a part— 
that may have far-reaching consequences. 
For our efforts are, as they have been ever 
since our relations with China began, to 
strengthen the empire and if possible to 
preserve its integrity. 

We have negotiated a treaty with China— 
yet to be ratified—which cannot involve us 
in any war or world-wide alliance, but which 
may enable us to help the weak government 
to find a securer financial footing—help it to 
strengthen itself. By this treaty China 
agrees to abolish the /ikin tax on goods in 
transit. This tax is levied at many places 
by rapacious local officials. It is in effect a 
kind of licensed local robbery for the enrich- 
ment of the mandarins and tax-gatherers. 
Little of the revenue goes, or is expected to 
go, to defray the legitimate expenses of 
government. It burdens commerce and 
keeps official Chinese life openly venal. If 
the abolition of the /zkin can be accomplished, 
an important step will be taken toward the 
emancipation of trade and toward the 
establishment of a national and honestly 
administered customs tax at ports of entry 
only. This change would give the Chinese 
Government character—at least, a chance to 
develop character. 

The treaty gives us two new treaty ports, 
Mukden (which the Russians occupy) and 
Antung, in Manchuria; it introduces other 
desirable changes in commercial relations; 
and it puts American missionaries on a 
clearly defined basis and gives them the 
right to lease property. But important as 
some of the other benefits of this treaty will 
be, if it be ratified, the abolition of the likin 
and the increasing and the proper admin- 
istration of customs duties as _ other 
governments administer them, is the most 
important change of all for China and for the 
development of trade there. 

Our influence in the East, then, is toward 
the strengthening of the flabby Government 
of China and toward the preservation of the 
empire from dismemberment. If by their 
jealousies and antagonisms the great Powers 


offset one another and prolong peace from 
fear if for no higher reason, it may be possibie 
at last so to develop Chinese trade and pos- 
sibly the character of Chinese government 
that the empire may become a less easy and 
hence less tempting prey. 


THE DULLEST BOOK IN THE WORLD 


HE annual report of the national 
Commissioner of Education makes it 
known that last year there were 15,925,887 
pupils enrolled in the public schools of the 
United States; that the average daily attend- 
ance was 10,999,273, or 69 per cent. of them; 
that the average monthly pay of male 
teachers was $49 and of female teachers $40: 
that less than 28 per cent. of the teachers 
were males; that the value of high-school 
property was $125,000,000; that the total 
number of colleges, etc., was 638, 330 of 
which admit both men and women, and so 
on and so on through the whole thick volume 
of dullness that the report consists of. 

The making of these endless tables gives 
much ‘dull work to many dull persons, and 
in turn they afford dull material for an end- 
less number of dull educational addresses 
by dull pedagogues for numberless dull years 
to come. But there is not a human being 
who ever got a living idea out of these totals 
and averages and percentages; and yet 
nobody complains. We all seem abjectly 
to accept educational literature as necessarily 
dull; and we all go on year by year making 
averages and precentages. Yet of all sub- 
jects on earth, education is the least illu- 
mined by statistics. 

Now the Government ought to make the 
Bureau of Education a really useful thing. 
Doctor Harris, the Commissioner, is a man 
of great learning; but, it may be, he is fet- 
tered, underpaid, held down to the statis- 
tical level of mere census work. If this be 
true, he ought to be freed. And the endless 
averaging and adding and tabulating of 
useless knowledge, done by the uninspired 
workers in his office, would kill the ardor 
and deaden the imagination of any man. 

Does it do education any service? There 
may be a teacher who has waited eagerly for 
a year to learn that ‘‘of the 43 schools of 
technology, 27 institutions report women 
among their undergraduates,” but if there 
be such a person, he is not worth ‘‘an average 
of $49 a month for males,’’ even if he belong 
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to the ‘‘less than 28 per cent. of the teachers”’ 
who ‘‘were males—-what are they now, 
pray?], or 122,392 out of a total of 
439,596!” 


MORLEY’S GLADSTONE, MR. LECKY, AND PRO- 
FESSOR MOMMSEN 

HE publication of Mr. Morley’s ‘Life of 
Gladstone’ adds to the orderly and 
authentic materials for English history in 
the nineteenth century as Nicolay and Hay’s 
Lincoln added to such materials for American 
history. Mr. Morley’s three large volumes 
are more than a biography, as any satisfac- 
tory life of Gladstone was bound to be, 
covering the long period of the Victorian 
reign. It is the most important book that 
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has come to us from England for a very 
long time. 

And the mention of historical subjects this 
month calls to mind the death of Mr. W. E. 
H. Lecky, in England, and of Professor 
Theodor Mommsen, in Germany. The work 
of both of them was done; for Mr. Lecky’s 
later years were given to Parliamentary 
duties and to lighter studies than the “His- 
tory of European Morals.’’ He is the first of 
the Englishmen to die who received King 
Edward’s decoration of the Order of Merit. 
Professor Mommsen’s fame as a scholar will 
last as long as the world takes an interest 
in Roman history—for scholars because of 
his great ‘‘corpus’”’ of Latin inscriptions, and 
for all others because of his History of Rome. 
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TRADE AND FINANCIAL CONDITIONS 


Tuer Worvtp’s Work publishes every month an article in which some timely and vital subject of the financial world 
I J ) } 
is taken up] 


FULL review and a complete under- 
standing of the business situation 
in all the important commercial and 

financial centres increases confidence in the 
inherent strength of the situation. Many 
bankers and merchants in New York have 
recently been at great pains to ascertain these 
facts, with a wish to learn the worst and 
to face the situation squarely. The result 
is a confident belief that business is in sound 
condition, even where its volume is reduced. 
The country is doing well. There are no 
indications of decay, nothing on which to 
base a prophecy of a general collapse. 

It is the purpose of this article to review 
the conditions as they have developed in 
the different sections of the country, the 
statements made being based on trustworthy 
information from the best sources. 

STOCKS 


THE DECLINE OF 


Mirst as to the stock market. Various 
dates have been assigned as the beginning 
of the decline in stocks. Those who, 
for political reasons, desire to fasten upon 
President Roosevelt the responsibility for 
the decline, attribute it to his commence- 
ment of the suit against the Northern Securi- 


ties Company, his interference in the coal 
strike, and his signing of the publicity law 
creating the Bureau of Corporations. 

But before he became President—as early 
as May, tg901—an event occurred which was 
the starting-point of much of the trouble, 
if not all. This was the struggle for the 
control of the Northern Pacific Railroad, 
which precipitated the now celebrated corner 
and panic of that month and year. ‘Wall 
Street has never fully recovered from that 
memorable blow. 

But the highest prices of stocks were 
touched in September, 1902, and since then 
there has been almost continuous decline, 
greater even than that which took place in 
1893. The losses have been tremendous and 
far-reaching, but it is significant that the 
fatalities have, all things considered, been 
very few. In New York five stock exchange 
houses suspended, but two or three have 
made arrangements to resume. The ship- 
building trust has fallen to pieces and is ina 
receiver’s hands, and the revelations of the 
methods of promotion, underwriting, capital- 


ization, and marketing of securities have 
shocked the world. This is a scandal in 
“high finance.’’ Still the mercantile com- 
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munity has not been seriously affected. 
The banks have sustained, in an admirable 
manner, the pressure upon their resources. 
The building trade, however, has been 
greatly depressed by a prolonged strike. 


THE WORST FACTS 


In Philadelphia, loss has been sustained on 
account of the downfall of the asphalt trust 
and the Consolidated Lake Superior Com- 
pany. In Baltimore two trust companies 
have failed as the result of overpromotion. 
One advanced $6,000,000 to a Mexican 
railroad scheme, an amount larger than 
either its capital or its deposits. The other 
put $1,000,000 into an uncompleted hotel. 
These failures, together with the suspension 
of two old and well-known banking houses 
identified with southern railroads and other 
properties, have badly shaken the confidence 
of Baltimore business men. 

Pittsburg, made suddenly and wonderfully 
rich by the great profits of the iron trade, 
dipped deeply into the tainted pool of spec- 
ulation. Its losses have been severe, but are 
confined mostly to its men of wealth. The 
losses in that city have been one of the main 
features of the decline in the New York stock 
market. The actual disorders, however, have 
been confined to the failure of two banks, 
one started by men of little practical knowl- 
edge of the business, whose methods of 
exploitation were such that it was refused 
admission to the Clearing-House; and the 
other an institution of good reputation, 
which had the misfortune to fall into the 
hands of the promoters of the newer bank, 
and was dragged down by its failure. 
The Pittsburg banks were able to raise a 
fund for self-defense, and the flurry caused 
by these failures quickly subsided. The 
troubles tested the financial strength of the 
city, and it has stood the test well. There 
has been some falling off in trade, but gradual 
improvement both in confidence and in busi- 
ness has set in. 

From Pittsburg the scene of disorder 
shifted to St. Louis, where runs on trust 
companies caused much excitement. It has 
been charged that these runs were caused 
by malicious rumors started in Chicago and 
New York; but whatever the truth as regards 
this, the companies were able to meet the 
runs and made payment of every obligation 
as it matured, although insisting on the 


time limit of every deposit. The excitement 
has died out. The fact is, that while St. 
Louis had caught some of the eastern fever 
of speculation, the attack was not so severe 
as in some other cities. It had engaged in 
few or no “underwritings.’”’ It had entered 
into the organization of a great world’s fair 
with enthusiasm, and while such an under- 
taking, after it is over, often leaves a city 
exhausted, its inception generally produces 
much activity. St. Louis, except for the 
disorders noted, appears to be in a flourishing 
condition. Secretary Shaw recently depos- 
ited $3,000,000 of government money in its 
banks, and the payment of the $5,000,000 
federal appropriation for the fair has begun. 

The business of St. Louis is in excellent 
shape. The city is in the centre of the great 
corn-raising section, and this region is in fine 
condition, with every sign of activity and 
wealth. St. Louis is also the main market 
for the Southwest, where conditions are some- 
what mixed. One half of Texas, for instance, 
is suffering from a cotton crop damaged by 
worm, weevil, and drought, but the other 
half is extremely prosperous, having grown 
big crops of wheat, corn, and cotton. 


YET TRADE IS IN GOOD SHAPE 


Now, the financial disorders in these various 
cities have naturally aroused the suspicion 
that the evil consequences of overspecula- 
tion and overproduction had extended over 
the entire country, and so weakened the 
structure of business as to imperil its sta- 
bility. An examination, however, shows that 
such is not the case. 

It is true that, in a degree, the West has 
entered into Wall Street speculation. <A 
group of western speculators have been among 
the notable ‘‘plungers’’ in the market. But 
speaking broadly, the speculation mania has 
been an eastern disease. It has affected the 
West but little except sentimentally, and 
it may be said that eastern influence 
over the West is by no means as potent as 
it was formerly. 

Chicago, according to leading bankers, 
has been remarkably free from speculative 
and promoting schemes so far as the banks 
and mercantile houses are concerned. Indeed, 
the banks in the entire Northwest are reported 
to be in an excellent condition. Trade in 
Chicago has declined somewhat, and a few 
concerns have suffered from overextended 
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credit, but no weakness has developed, and 
there is no reason for any depression. Col- 
lections are generally better than last year, 
and with a corn crop of ample dimensions 
and good quality every western prospect is 
good, though some reaction is not unreason- 
able in view of the Presidential election and 
the labor troubles. Of the latter; Chicago has 
already had its full share. 

St. Paul and Minneapolis report some 
damage to crops and delay in their movement 
on account of a long period of bad weather. 
But this damage has been exaggerated. 
Some falling off in trade is expected, but no 
weakness has developed. These cities have 
been largely free from eastern stock specula- 
tions, though there has been in the Northwest 
considerable speculation in land, which in 
northern lowa has done some damage. But 
St. Paul and Minneapolis report that their 
financial institutions are strong and the 
merchants confident but conservative. In 
Milwaukee, business is in a healthy condition 
and there has been little active interest in 
speculation. 

Indianapolis reports that speculation and 
underwriting have not affected business to 
any extent, and trade is equal to that of 1902. 
The Detroit banks are entirely free from pro- 
moting interests. Trade is somewhat reduced 
in volume, but entirely sound, and the crop 
conditions are excellent. Toledo has suffered 
little from ‘‘indigestible securities,’ and bank- 
ing conditions are satisfactory. 

Cleveland was one of the first cities to 
suffer from overpromotion. That was more 
than a year ago, when the Everett-Moore syn- 
dicate collapsed. The city experienced con- 
siderable loss and uneasiness from that, but 
the riotous speculation which up to that 
time had prevailed has been stopped, and 
the syndicate failure has cleared the air. 
The situation of affairs is much improved. 
In Cincinnati there has been an absence of 
speculation and promotion, and trade, except 
in iron, in which there has been some falling 
off in activity, is good. 


IN THE FARTHER WEST 


Going farther west again, it is found that in 
Omaha there is no depression except such as 
may be the result of doubt as to the situation 
in the East. Omaha banks are in a most sat- 
isfactory shape, and the same appears to be 
true of the banks in the surrounding country. 
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There have been no speculation and under- 
writing in the State, and money conditions 


were never better. Large corn and other 
crops are an assurance of continued plenty. 

From Denver, as might have been expected, 
come reports of business affected by the strikes 
in the silver-mining districts and the disputes 
between the coal miners and coal operators 
in Colorado, Utah and New Mexico. There 
have been, on the other hand, big crops in 
most parts of Colorado. The banking situa- 
tion there is sound and there has been little 
speculation. At St. Joseph, Missouri, mer- 
cantile conditions are said to have never been 
better, sales being ahead of last year’s. Banks 
are doing well and the business men are not 
involved in speculation. 


GOOD CONDITIONS IN THE SOUTH 


-assing now to the South, Memphis reports 
that the promoting craze has not entered 
there, and while there has been some specu- 
lation, the losses have not been severe. The 
cotton crop is less in extent, but at the 
prevailing high prices the yield in money 
will be much larger than in other years. 
Montgomery makes substantially the same 
statement. 

New Orleans says that the financial insti- 
tutions are in better condition than ever 
before. There has been practically no specu- 
lating except in cotton. As is well known, 
New Orleans has been the seat of operations 
of the great bull movement in cotton, as a 
result of which prices have advanced so 
high that many cotton mills in Massachusetts 
and elsewhere closed. But the speculation 
has been confined to comparatively few, 
and these have made a large amount of 
money out of the advance. Altogether, there 
is a very optimistic feeling in New Orleans. 
THIS SURVEY 


GENERAL RESULTS OF 


Now, in a broad way, what may be gathered 
from this exhibit of conditions in the leading 
cities? In the first place, it is clear that the 
area of stock speculation has been east of 
the Alleghanies. Moreover, the East has had 
its liquidation and is recovering from its 
effects. Prices, indeed, may go still lower, 
but the main damage has been done and 
repairs are now being made. The banks 
have strengthened their position, and it is a 
noteworthy fact that they have been able to 
send millions to the relief of Baltimore and 
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St. Louis and to aid in the crop movement 
West and South. The export movement has 
set in, and gold has been engaged for import. 

The West is prosperous without limit. No 
section of the country has profited more by 
the expansion of the past seven years, and 
not having been guilty of the speculative 
excesses of the East, it now feels less of the 
effects of the moderate reaction in trade. 
Moreover, the crops, though late, are of 
ample proportions, and promise another year 
of profit to the farmers, who in the past few 
years have been able to pay off their mort- 
gages and put money in the banks and 
pianos and telephones in their houses. There 
cannot easily be a commercial collapse where 
the agricultural conditions are so good and 
speculation has not corrupted. It is not 
meant by this that there has been no 
speculation in the West. But speculation 
in the West has not been a vital factor. 

It is easy, of course, to point out the signs 
of trade reaction. They are plain enough. 
One sign has been the retrenchments made 
by some of the railroads, which, having com- 
pleted or suspended construction work, have 
laid off many of their workmen and thus 
reduced their pay-rolls. Nevertheless, rail- 
road earnings are still very heavy, showing 
notable increases over past years, and it 
begins to look as if net earnings for the 
current fiscal year would equal, perhaps 
exceed, those of the year ending June 3oth 
last. In certain sections the movement of 
products is greater than the capacity of the 
companies. Moreover, much construction 
work is still going on, and it is reported that 
railroads in the Middle West require 10,000 
extra laborers for that work. The Penn- 
sylvania Railroad is about to begin the 
construction of its great terminals and tun- 
nels in New York City, and in this connec- 
tion note should be taken of the fact that 
the people have recently voted in favor of 
a $101,000,000 improvement of the Erie 
Canal, work on which cannot long be delayed. 

The plainest evidence of reaction is in the 
iron and steel trade, and as this trade is 
rightly regarded as a barometer of business, 
the reduction in the output of pig iron, the 
decline in the price of steel billets, and the fact 
that 35,000 employees have been temporarily 
idle have been regarded as significant. And 
yet perhaps too much importance may be 
attached to this development. Already 


the reduction has imparted some improve 
ment in trade sentiment. There is a prospect 
of an enlarged export demand, and the 
decline in steel billets, leading to similar 
declines in structural steel and steel rails, 
will, it is argued, hasten the industrial 
revival, causing the railroads to buy more 
freely and active building operations to be 
resumed. As this is written, reports are 
received of the reopening of mills that have 
been closed for several weeks, and 5,000 
workmen have resumed labor. 

Instead of hunting around for signs of 
reaction, it is far better to inquire about 
the great things the country is doing. It is, 
for one thing, moving big crops of wheat and 
corn, ample to supply home consumption 
and have a large surplus for export. It is 
moving a cotton crop of reduced volume, 
but of so high a price as to add immensely 
to the profits of the South. The world must 
buy of us, whatever the price. Already the 
exports are lowering the rates of exchange 
to the import point. Our foreign commerce 
in November, December, and January will 
result in a great balance of trade in our favor. 
Merchants are conservative and cautious, but 
are doing a large business, and the jobbing 
trade in leading cities is in excess of antici- 
pations. During October the bank clearings 
of the country were $9,176,664,258. This is 
over 1.9 per cent. less than in October, 1902, 
but all of this loss is in New York, where the 
reduction in speculation reduced the clearings 
to $5,233,275,203—a decrease of 3.02 per 
cent. Outside of New York, the gain was 
more than 2 percent. In other words, actual 
trade is larger than last year, and this in spite 
of the signs of reaction. It is noteworthy 
that only two of twenty-seven cities in 
the Middle West reported decreased bank 
clearings in October, and only four out of 
twenty in the South. 

The country, therefore, has not suspended 
operations. It is still ‘‘doing business at 
the old stand.” It is still supplying the 
large needs of its immense population, 
accustomed to many luxuries and bound to 
have them. It is still supplying the food 
necessities of Europe. It is still extending 
its commerce in many directions. Moreover, 
the benefits of the great consolidations and 
trusts are being put to the test. If there is 
discontent, it is the noble discontent of 
ambition for still greater achievements. 
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PLOWING IN EGYPT 


As it was under Joseph, and as it is under Lord Cromer 





THE NEW FARMER AND A NEW EARTH 


THE REVOLUTIONARY METHODS WHEREBY AGRICULTURE HAS BECOME AN 


EXACT SCIENCE—THE PASSING OF 
FEED LAND WHICH THEN ABUNDANTLY FEEDS US 


THE CLOD-HOPPER 


HOW WE NOW 
SOME EXAMPLES OF 


NEW CROPS AND NEW METHODS THAT ADD MILLIONS TO OUR WEALTH 


PROFESSOR B. 


CHIEF OF THE BUREAU OF PLANT INDUSTRY, U. 5S. 


T. GALLOWAY 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


In subsequent articles Professor Galloway will explain the methods whereby men have, by 
the new agriculture, brought Jarming up among the highly profitable industrics, giving a 


record of remarkable personal ex pertences. 


HAVE before me two pictures, typifying 
the old and the new in agriculture. An 
emaciated mule, a_ bull-tongue plow, 

and an unkempt man form the centre of our 
first group. A modern gang-plow, turning 
five furrows, drawn by ten horses, and 
handled by a young fellow keen of eye and 
lithe of limb, constitutes our second. It is 
easy to fill in the pictures. <A farm of fifty 
acres, but one crop grown, no change year 
after year, no stock, no home comforts, 
no hope. <A farm of 1,000 acres, good 








modern buildings filled with machinery 

gang-plows, cultivators, threshers, 
self-binders, a dairy house, water-works, and 
cold storage, herds of thoroughbred cattle, 
fat steers, horses and mules, fields of clover, 


steam 


corn, wheat, oats and other crops, wood lots, 
meadows, and pastures. 


EXAMPLES OF AGRICULTURAL REVOLUTION 


Going further, we find underlying all this 
a scheme of work well planned, well executed, 
based upon scientific knowledge, bulwarked 
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THE NEW FARMER 


by practical sense. There are plenty of one- 
mule farms still in the land, and if we but 
look across the waters we find conditions 
which make even the man and the mule 
objects of envy. While such farms are still 
to be found, their day is passing; and it is 
this more than anything else that has made 
America the wonder of the world, emanci- 
pating the tiller of the soil, and giving him 
an independence never before enjoyed. Up 
from the Gulf lands of Texas and Louisiana 
come annually trainload after trainload of 
a product which, a few years ago, it was 
thought would not grow there. The National 
Government gave a helping hand, a new 
industry sprang into existence, and now 
the coast from New Orleans to Galveston 
is a network of rice farms. Science and 
practical sense solved the problem, and as a 
result wealth is pouring into a country which 
but yesterday was considered too poor to 
support the lean cattle that roamed upon 
it. Five hundred and seventy thousand 
acres in. rice, $26,000,000 in canals, machinery 
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PREHISTORIC ‘TYPE OF PLOW STILL IN USE IN 
JAPAN 


and mills, an annual product of 4,500,000 
barrels, valued at $15,500,000, is the record 
of a little more than ten years’ work. 

Out of the great Northwest, from the dry 
plain country, come another addition to 
our wealth and another example of what the 
new agriculture, combining science and prac- 
tice, has accomplished. Three years ago the 
farmers of this region were induced to try 
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A CALIFORNIAN IRRIGATION DITCH 


some new wheats which had been secured 
in Russia. The growing of these wheats, it 
was believed, would not only give profitable 
employment to large numbers of people, but 
would also supply the demand for a product 
of which the United States imports annually 
something over 8,000,000 pounds. This 
product is high-grade macaroni, which could 





not be made here on account of lack of suit- 
able semolina, or flour. In 1901 about 75,000 
bushels of the new wheats were grown; in 
1902, 2,000,000 bushels; and this year prob- 
ably 10,000,000 bushels will be harvested. 
No more striking example than this can 
be found of how twenty or twenty-five years’ 
progress in agriculture has made it possible 
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THE SWEETWATER DAM 


The largest irrigation dam in the world. 


It is go feet high and 396 feet long, and holds 6,000,000,000 


gallons of water 
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AN IRRIGATION PUMPING STATION IN THE MIDDLE 
OF THE DESERT 


to establish an industry of such magnitude 
in so short a time. The country sees the 
results, but behind these are the quiet forces 
which at the proper moment are made to 
spring into life. Lo! Nature starts her 
wondrous loom, and a new industry is born. 
Studies of soil and climate, markets and men 
in the great Northwest, by men trained to 
see, to learn, and to do; similar studies in 
the Old World, and the result lies before 
our eyes in the boundless fields of golden 
grain where prairie grass and _ sage-brush 
grew before. 

Agriculture is now a diversified industry. 
The modern farmer is the man who has his 


100, 500, OF 1,000 acres. His work 
is as different from that of the _ horti- 
culturist, the truck - grower, or the florist 
as the manufacture of locomotives is 


different from the manufacture of pins and 
needles. 

The modern farmer is concerned with large 
areas of land. He treats his soil well, and 
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WATER—THE GREAT RICE PRODUCER 
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AN ARTESIAN WELL THAT MAKES A DESERT 
BLOSSOM 


it yields him $25 per acre. The florist 
treats his soil well, but it must yield him 
$25,000 per acre, else he is not satisfied. 
Concentration of effort is required in both 


cases. The up-to-date farmer must have a 
system, and this must be correlated and 
harmonized with the surroundings. He 


must know his soil, his climate, his markets, 
and his crops; and the proper use of this 
knowledge enables him to manage his farm 
economically. 

This means that there is a scientific side 
and a business side to farming. The farmer 
may have science galore, and yet without 
the ability to apply it he is a dreamer of 
dreams. On the other hand, he may have 
no knowledge of science as taught, and yet 
by intuitive foresight be highly successful, 
provided business capacity goes with the 
combination. In these days the man with 
the intuitive knowledge alone cannot be 
depended upon. He is too uncertain. It 
is the man who does things, and knows why 


TREADMILL IRRIGATION IN JAPAN 
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he does them, who reaches the top. He is 
the one who is making it practicable to pro- 
duce 2,500,000,000 bushels of corn. He is 
the one who is making it practicable for this 
country to put into the markets more than 
600,000,000 bushels of wheat. It is he who 
is extending crops into the Northwest, the 
West, and the South, where they never grew 
before. It is he who is invading New Eng- 
land, where for years the land has been given 
over to boulders and summer boarders. He 
is bringing to bear on his work well-known 
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success. The modern farmer has a scheme 
of management. He knows his fields, what 
each is best capable of producing, and how 
long it will be safe to leave a certain crop 
on a certain piece of ground. Rigid rotation 
is practised, hence we go back again to the 
fields of corn, wheat, clover, and oats. Next 
year it may be clover, corn, wheat, and 
oats, and the next year perhaps some other 
combination. 

Clover is the great renovator, the great 
restorer of fertility, hence the need for bring- 





HAYMAKING—THE OLD WAY 


business principles which have been worked 
out and found successful in other industries. 
He is learning to study his markets, and to 
handle his products so as to reach these 
markets at a time when the best prices are 
to be secured. 

He accomplishes this because he 
caught the true spirit of progress and has 
been roused from his long sleep by the enthu- 
siasm of those who are spending their lives 
in the laboratories and preaching the fun- 
damental principles which go to make up 


has 


ing it around at the proper time in the system 
of rotation. Sisters, cousins, and _ other 
relations of the clover, are needed also for this 
purpose, hence the enormous increase in the 
planting of cowpeas, soy beans, vetches, 
velvet beans, and alfalfa. All are nitrogen- 
gatherers, and when grown in rotation with 
the cereals or with other crops they enrich the 
land. Down on the roots of all these crops 
are multitudes of little nodules, and in these 
nodules are millions of small organisms 
gathering in the nitrogen from the air and 
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storing it in such a way that the plant will 
give it up to the soil, where some other crop, 
like corn or wheat, can find and use it. All 
this the laboratory man has taught the 
farmer, and more still. He has just reached 
the stage where he can point the way to 
make the organisms gather ten times more 
nitrogen than they ever did before, and to 
start them in land where they did not occur 
before. 


HOW THE MODERN FARMER FEEDS HIS FIELDS 


Two important victories have been won 
in this field: first, the farmer is enabled 
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dance for all purposes in the air, and the simple 
means of making this available to the plant 
is what the farmer wants. The laboratory 
man isolates and grows these organisms in 
a pure form, and by his methods of culture 
intensifies their powers. The farmer has a 
field of cowpeas to grow. He sends to the 
laboratory and secures a small packet of steril- 
ized cotton fiber upon which the organisms 
are growing. He also receives two little 
packages of chemicals, and is told to dissolve 
one of these in a bucket or barrel of water, 
and then to drop in the cotton containing 
the organisms. The next morning he mixes 





HAYMAKING—THE NEW WAY 


to make his clover crops larger by gathering 
more nitrogen; and, second, he is able to 
get these crops to grow in soil where before 
they have failed. One hundred million 
dollars’ worth of nitrogen is sent out of 
the country annually in our principal ex- 
port crops. This nitrogen must be re- 
turned to the soil, else it is only a question 
of time when the soil will refuse to pro- 
duce anything. The farmer puts some of 
it back by the application of fertilizers, 
such as nitrate of soda, but this is costly. 
Moreover, it is only a question of time when 
the supply of such material will become 
practically exhausted. There is an abun- 


in the second chemical, and by simple division 
the germs soon become so numerous as to 
make the water milky. This milky fluid is 
sprinkled on the seed, the seed is put into 
the ground, and, as the roots put out, the 
organisms find their way to them, and at 
once begin the work of taking in and storing 
up the atmospheric nitrogen. Thus is gained 
another step toward the ideal agriculture, 
an agriculture that maintains itself, and will 
continue forever to give good crops, for all 
that is taken off is put back. 

The type of farmer just described is to be 
found in many sections of the country. He 
is preéminently a plant farmer—that is, he 
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depends essentially on plants, not only to 
furnish him revenue, but to maintain the 
fertility of his land. When he finds his 
fields deficient in plant food despite his rota- 
tion, he feeds them with chemicals, some- 
times profitably, sometimes not. He has 
long since learned that chemistry is a great 
science, but that it cannot tell him much 
about the needs of his fields nor the needs of 
his plants. The plants themselves are the 
best interpreters of such requirements, and 
he is learning to interpret them. He is learn- 
ing that the physics of the soil plays an 
important part in the success or failure of 
his work. This science tells him that soils 
on the same farm often have very different 
physical properties, different capacities for 
water, different capacities for air, different 
capacities for heat. Of what use are ten 
inches of rain to a crop if the soil can only 
retain in shape for the plant half an inch? 


HAIRY VETCH AND OATS 


The yardstick in front shows the height of the grain 


Down in the south field is a soil that has 
a water capacity of half an inch. Over in 
the north field is one that holds two inches 
of the ten that may fall. Crops behave 
differently on these two soils, and the farmer 
can take advantage of this and place the 
crops in the fields where the conditions are 
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such as to give him the type of product which 
will bring the most money. All over the 
country the Department of Agriculture is 
mapping these agricultural soils, pointing 
out their physical differences, and teaching 
the farmers to profit by the facts set before 
them. After all this is done, however, it 
still rests with the farmer as a reasoning, 








THE RESULTS OF SCIENCE 


Two heads of a hybrid wheat and one of ordinary wheat 


thinking being, to profit by what science is 
doing for him. All the science in the world will 
not make a good farmer, and all the science 
in the world will never make farming a mere 
question of mechanics. In the past, learned 
men have arisen, and have seen or thought 
they have seen a way to reduce the practices 
of the farmer to a set of rules. Broad gener- 
alities have been made, but all these things 
have been found fallacious, and the modern 
farmer knows it, and therefore confines 
himself to facts in the work he is called 
upon to do. 


THE CATTLE FARMER ON A NEW BASIS 


We have pictured the plant farmer, but 
he is only a type. There is the farmer who 
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Into this type of farming, therefore, must 
come not only ability to grow crops, but 
ability to know animals—how to feed them; 
how to breed them. The science of feeding 
and the science of breeding reach into depths 
which it is unnecessary to explore. Here 








IN THE LABORATORY 


Preparing nitrogen-gatherers for distribution 


makes the animal the central feature of his 
entire system. All things are subordinated 
to live stock, and here again science and 
practice must go hand in hand to achieve 
the highest results. Location, soil, climate, 
and proximity to markets must be considered, 
and then the successful farmer works out MAKING NEW CEREALS 

his scheme. Crops are grown, rotation is A hybridizer at work 

practised, but the crops produced (and some- 

times more than is produced) are fed on the again the laboratory man enters the field 
farm. The manure is returned to the soil, and lays down the fundamental principles 
and thus under intelligent management the which the farmer must follow if he is to 
ground is constantly becoming richer, for attain the highest success. 

most that is valuable which has been taken It is he who has shown how the animal 
off by the crops is returned in the manure. lives and how it utilizes its food. It is he 
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COTTON—THE ONE CROP THAT IS NOT HARVESTED BY MACHINERY 
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Photographed by Barnett Brother 


HARVESTING RICE 


who has classified the foods, pointed out their 
different uses, and laid down the laws which 
enable the farmer to feed for fat, to feed for 
lean, or to feed for milk, as the case may be. 
It is he, too, who has laid the foundation for 
the science of breeding, without which there 
could be no new agriculture. It is in the 


been striving. A few years ago he was 
restricted in his operations. His herds and 
his flocks were subject to virulent diseases 
which, sweeping through them like a pesti- 
lence, closed his own markets at home and 
caused the world to erect a barrier to his 
products. 





APPLYING SCIENCE TO FARMING 


Treating seed with nitrogen germs 


laboratory, furthermore, that there have 
been worked out some of the vital problems 
relating to the health of animals—problems 
that have well-nigh revolutionized some of 
our industries, and brought the farmer one 
step nearer a goal for which he has long 


THE VELVET BEAN 


A southern nitrogen-gatherer 


All this is now changed. Science has 
opened the way. Texas fever is a scourge 
no longer; the mystery of its cause and of 
its spread has been explained, and its pre- 
vention by immunizing has long since been 
proved, and is now a common practice. 





A GREAT PILE OF WHEAT 
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Photographed by Barnett Brothers 


A FLOODED RICE FIELD IN LOUISIANA 


Few, however, appreciate the importance of 
this work on the welfare of the South, for it 
will make it possible, as time goes on, to 
develop a new agriculture there, an agri- 
culture where land-robbing will give place to 
land-building. In addition to the eradica- 
tion of diseases such as pleuro-pneumonia, 
the foot-and-mouth disease, etc., witness 
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what rigid and intelligent quarantine, rigid 
and intelligent inspection have accomplished. 
Last year we sent abroad more than 
$250,000,000 worth of animal products, and 
this was only made possible by the fact that 
our inspection laws are such that no foreign 
country can question them. 

As a part of this type of modern live-stock 
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THE DAIRY—OLD STYLE 
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WHERE ALFALFA IS KING 


farming, is dairying, an industry complicated 
in its various relations to other industries, 
but constituting one of the chief branches of 
the new agriculture. The adaptation of the 
different breeds of dairy cattle to the wide 
variations in conditions and needs in different 
parts of the country, the best methods of 
feeding and caring for the cows themselves, 
the care and handling of the milk and other 
dairy products, are all questions upon which 
light has been shed in the past few years, and 





made this branch of farming 
profitable when properly con- 
ducted. In this field chemistry has taken 
an active part. Chemistry has solved many 
of the questions relating to animal foods, 
such as the care of the milk and the produc- 
tion of butter and cheese. No more striking 
example of the value of science to agriculture 
can be found than the two discoveries that 
cream could be separated from milk by 
mechanical means, and that the fat-content 


which has 
exceedingly 


THE DAIRY—NEW STYLE 


Showing the modem mechanical cream separators 
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THRESHING IN EGYPT 


The method of the Ptolemies still in use 


of milk could be determined by a simple 
operation, part mechanical and part chemical. 
Both these discoveries have worked a revolu- 
tion in the dairy industry, leading to changes 
in practice which a few years ago would have 


A MODERN HARVESTER DRAWN BY 32 MULES 


been thought impossible. The country-made 
butter is a thing of the past, and the old- 
fashioned churn and spring-house have given 
place to the modern creamery, with skimming 
stations where the farmer carries his milk 
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NOT THE NEW AGRICULTURE 
Subsoiling by hand-mattocks in Spain 


or his cream, and where the latter by modern 
devices is changed into tons of high-grade, 
uniform butter each day. 


KEEPING THE LAND RICH 


Finally, there may be considered a type 
of the modern farmer who may be found the 
world over, and who, while applying all that 
science has taught and is teaching, plays a 
losing game, if not to himself, then to the 
generations which follow him. Such farming 
has for its object getting all from the soil 
that can be got, but is not concerned primarily 
with what or how much is put back. Virgin 
soils and a new country breed this type; 
and that inherent characteristic in man to 
rob nature without regard to the future, 
fixes it. If it were not for the fact that 
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MACARONI WHEAT 


An imported variety 


science has pointed a way for prolonging 
the life of these farms, vast tracts of land 
in this and other countries would now be 
given over to brambles and briers. The 
use of artificial manures has solved the 
problem for the time, and there is probably 
no greater achievement in modern agriculture 
than that which has placed in every farmer’s 
hands the knowledge that with a bagful of 
chemicals, properly combined, and properly 
put on, he can feed his land so as to make 
it feed him. 

Whether this practice may be right or 
wrong, the fact remains that it is giving a 
new impetus to agriculture, an impetus which 
will at least pave the way for higher and 
better things as the light of new facts and 
new discoveries are brought to bear. 





A STEAM THRESHER AND ITS CREW 




















‘UNCLE JOE’’ CANNON AS SPEAKER 


Of the irrigation farmer, the grass farmer, 
the wheat farmer, the cotton farmer, and a 
score of other different kinds of farmers, 
it is not necessary to speak at length at this 
time. They are for the most part specialists, 
but, like the types here pictured, are profiting 
by the vast amount of researcli and experi- 
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mental work that is being done for them. 
This is especially the case with the irrigation 
farmer, through whose energy the desert is 
being conquered and made to bring forth 
crops which play an important part in the 
world’s great work. 

Such, then, is the modern farmer. 


CANNON AS SPEAKER 


THE CHARACTERISTICS OF THE MAN—HOW HE CAME 
TO BE CHOSEN—THE SENATORIAL OLIGARCHY OF THE 
McKINLEY REGIME AND WHAT HAS BECOME OF IT 


OTTO CARMICHAEL 


N office which has but one superior 

and no peer’”’ is the phrase by which 

Mr. Thomas B. Reed described the 

Speakership of the House of Representatives, 

the office that is now filled by Mr. Joseph G. 

Cannon, of Illinois—‘‘Uncle Joe,” as he is 

familiarly called. He once dictated his 
autobiography in these words: 

“Mr. Cannon was born of God-fearing and 
man-loving parents. He made himself, and 
did a darned poor job of it.” 

He was born in Guilford County, North 
Carolina, May 7, 1836. His father, who 
was a country doctor, shrewd, stubborn, 
and honest, was drowned when Joseph was 
fourteen years of age. The boy’s school 
days then ended, and he worked in a country 
store for small wages till he became an 
apprentice in a law office. In 1858 he began 
the practice of law in Douglass County, 
Illinois. Three years later he was elected 
district attorney, and he held this position 
until 1868. Since then he has held no other 
office than Representative in Congress. 

He is of Quaker descent, and was a 
member of the Society of Friends until 
he married a Methodist. It is sometimes 
said that his religious convictions prevented 
his becoming a soldier in the Civil War. 
A year ago he was in Massachusetts with 
Secretary Moody, visiting the home of his 
remote ancestors. Some one remarked that 
the Quakers were a thrifty lot. Mr. Cannon 
replied quickly: 


“Yes, and the fact that they left Nantucket 
for the Virginias and the Carolinas was per- 
haps as remarkable an evidence of their 
good judgment as was ever manifested.”’ 

Thrift has been ‘‘Uncle Joe’s’’ dominant 
trait in public and in private life. It has made 
him the ‘“‘magnate’’ of his home town of 
Danville, Illinois, and of the county. It has 
been the ruling force of his extraordinary 
success in Congress, making of him the tire- 
less and intelligent ‘‘watchdog of the treas- 
ury.”’ From his boyhood he has saved pennies 
that he might invest dollars. Little sums 
were put out to the farmers to earn interest, 
and with the totals he bought farms, bank 
stock, buildings in his own town, street rail- 
way stock later, and so on. He lives in the 
biggest and finest house in the town, and not 
one of his fellow citizens doubts his honest 
right to this comfortable distinction. A 
half-century of personal triumphs has not 
changed the man. 

Mr. Landis, a Representative from Indiana, 
once went to the gallery of the House with 
a constituent to listen to the debate. 

“Who is that?” he asked, pointing sud- 
denly to the excited orator. 

“That is Uncle Joe Cannon,’ said Mr. 
Landis. 

“IT knew it—I knew it,’ he said. “I 
used to go to a debating society with him. 
He acted and talked in the same way then. 
I have not seen him since.” 

Mr. Cannon’s progress in the House since 
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1870 has been like his steady growth at home. 
He was appointed to a place on the post- 
office committee. It soon became apparent 
that the somewhat uncouth new member 
was interested mainly in what things cost 
and what they were worth. To get useful 
information he was persistent, and the knowl- 
edge that he obtained was accurate. In 
his first speech he defended the first post- 
office bill which he had helped to make in 
committee. A Democratic member  ven- 
tured to challenge one of his statements. 

‘“Mr. Blank is mistaken,” sharply replied 
Mr. Cannon. This form of denial was con- 
trary to the rules because it mentioned a 
member by name instead of as “‘the gentle- 
man from Indiana.’’ The offended Democrat 
called the Speaker’s attention to the breach 
of rules. The Speaker explained, and 
instructed the new member to proceed in 
order. With a sweeping and courteous bow, 
which has since become famous, Mr. Cannon 
said: 

“If the venerable and august gentleman 
who is such a stickler for the rules will bear 
with me, I beg to inform him that he lies 
under a mistake.”’ 

This retort was received with just such 
a shout of laughter as has greeted thousands 
of others since. The present Congress will 
miss his speeches. They are bright, witty, 
and homely, but they do not often wound. 
While fighting the battles of his party in the 
House for a third of a century he has made 
but few personal enemies. 

He soon established a reputation for frank- 
ness and friendliness, with a sharp wit when 
he cared to use it. With his associates 
he was as simple and unaffected as with his 
neighbors at home. In the House he some- 
times took off his collar and rolled up his 
sleeves in the excitement of debate, just as 
he would take off his coat when eating dinner 
with the harvest hands at home. With 
others this might be affectation, but with 
this man it is merely living naturally, without 
more regard for the proprieties than he thinks 
is required. He has a fund of good stories, 
and a homely and unconventional way of 
dealing with his fellows, and he calls half 
the members of the House by their first 
names. His services have been very sub- 
stantial. They would have been substan- 
tial even if he were austere. If for a quarter 
of a century or more he had been a county 
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judge, he would have been a jovial local 
celebrity—also a good judge. While serving 
his second term in Congress, he was driving 
on a muddy road in March, after the adjourn- 
ment of a short session, when he met a town- 
ship road supervisor, who said: 

“Joe, do they dock you when you are 
away from Congress?”’ 

“No; my wages run on just the same,” 
said Uncle Joe. 

“The township don’t pay people when 
they don’t work,” said the farmer. 

““T expect it would be better to dock us 
when we don’t work,’ replied Uncle Joe 
gravely. 

The remark was representative of the 
judgment of his constituents. That view 
was and is satisfactory to him. The voters 
of his district are mainly ‘‘God-fearing 
and man-loving’’ people. To please them 
is sufficient for Mr. Cannon. To be natural 
with them he considers a duty. It is also 
the best policy. 

He looks at Washington from the stand- 
point of his own district. Successes at the 
capital have not made him look at his dis- 
trict from the standpoint of Washington. 

As chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations he has made the same sort of bar- 
gains for the Government as he would make 
as a country banker with his farmer patrons. 

Once, after a New York Democratic Con- 
gressman finished a highfalutin speech, full of 
partizan criticism of the Republican party, 
Mr. Cannon said: 

“Now we will resume the regular order 
and fool the people some more.’’ His own 
people would understand that remark. 

A beautiful view from the steps of the 
Capitol to Arlington Heights is one of the 
features of a plan for the harmonious beauti- 
fication of Washington. Mr. Cannon does not 
like architects and artists or their judgments. 
He therefore induced the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to locate a three-million-dollar build- 
ing in the middle of this long vista. It 
spoiled the whole scheme. Moreover, it 
would show to his associates, incidentally to 
his constituents, his contempt for such a 
costly artistic effect. He prefers that the 
people of his district should understand 
that a carpenter ought to build a house and 
a stone-mason construct a bridge. His 
justification is that the work is just as endur- 
ing and useful. He has made speeches against 
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allowing architects their percentages for public 
buildings. In the end, others usually have 
their own way. But it is seldom shown that 
the vote of ‘“‘Uncle Joe” has had any part 
in such ‘‘extravagances.’”’ The people of 
his own district never have any doubt that 
he legislates for the Government just as he 
conducts his farms. 

Of recent years his work has been mainly 
with appropriations. No one is more com- 
petent to deal with big supply bills and 
with general expenses. He knows the 
pay of all federal employees and the reason- 
able cost of all public works. He naturally 
and forcefully opposes all extraordinary 
appropriations. He leaves it to the others 
to prove their necessity. If they can con- 
vince the House he never complains after- 
ward. The judgment of the majority is 
satisfactory to him. 

His Republicanism is as strong as his 
religion. All things of Democratic origin 
are wrong. Lincoln is his ideal of American 
statesmen. Those who write about Mr. 
Cannon’s early life insist that when he saw 
Lincoln he decided to have a public career. 
His devotion to his party is absolute. 

Nearly all Congressmen have constantly in 
mind the impression they are making in 
their own districts. Representatives know 
that as long as they are with ‘‘Uncle Joe” 
they are not out of touch with their constit- 
uents. His judgments about the sentiments 
and the convictions of the people are unerring. 
His views are wholesome and sensible, and 
they meet the views of intelligent and home- 
loving people—and the voting Republicans. 
For the Representative who wishes to be 
reélected he is a safe leader. 

With this understanding of the solid con- 
fidence which his associates have in him, it 
requires only a few words to explain why 
he was made Speaker. For the first time 
in many sessions the Republicans of the 
House had an opportunity to use their own 
judgment in naming a Speaker. Mr. Cannon 
will not get the individual members into 
trouble. He will not ask them to stand for 
anything which they cannot stand for at 
home when election time comes. This fact 
is always in his mind. His wisdom and 


experience will keep them out of traps. 
The Republicans of the House know that 
they have a champion who is serving no 
special interests. 
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To regard him as merely a ‘country 
Congressman”’ would be an error. He is a 


man of wide reading and with a fund of 
accurate information about a variety of 
subjects. His library is large and substan- 
tial. His knowledge of standard writings 
is frequently revealed in his speeches. This 
much may be said without saying that he 
has the mental equipment of Mr. Reed or 
the intellectual strength of Mr. Carlisle, his 
recent predecessors in office. He has, how- 
ever, a more practical knowledge of the 
workings of the Government than either 
of these men. 


A NEW DEAL IN CONGRESS 


The fierce political struggle at the polls in 
1896 had as one of its results the strength- 
ening of the power of the Republican leaders 
in the United States Senate. The interest 
in that Presidential election was not especially 
strong until the character of the Bryan 
campaign was vividly revealed. Instantly 
strong commercial and social influences which 
had no definite relation to the Republican 
party came to the support of Mr. McKinley. 
The issue was shifted from the tariff to the 
financial plank of the platform. The result 
was doubtful in many States and in scores 
of Republican districts. The State leaders 
sought every assistance that they could com- 
mand, and used it for the national and State 
tickets as well as for the Congressional nomi- 
nees. In many of the States of the North, 
Republican United States Senators were 
largely depended upon as the mediums 
through which the national committee acted. 

When Mr. McKinley was elected the 
prestige and power of these United States 
Senators were enormously increased—not 
only in their own States, but at the national 
capital. The influence of these leaders had 
been somewhat weakened by four years of 
Cleveland and commercial depression. 

When the first Congress assembled under 
the McKinley administration it was plain 
that Senator Cushman K. Davis was the 
acknowledged leader in Congress from Minne- 
sota, controlling all the votes from that State 
in the House. The same was true of Allison 
in Iowa, of Spooner in Wisconsin, of McMillan 
in Michigan, of Fairbanks in Indiana, of 
Cullom (in a modified degree) in Illinois, of 
Hanna in Ohio, of Quay in Pennsylvania, 
of Platt (in a lesser degree) in New York, 
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of Sewall in New Jersey, of Platt in Con- 
necticut, of Lodge in Massachusetts, of Frye 
and Hale in Maine. 

These men were backed in the United 
States Senate by the power of their almost 
solid delegations in the House. The few 
exceptions which may be pointed out did 
not materially affect their sway. Out of this 
strong Senatorial leadership grew a legislative 
oligarchy. Mr. Allison grew more powerful 
as the recognized legislative leader. of the 
Senate, and Mr. Aldrich became more abso- 
lute as its political ruler. It is a common 
mistake to suppose that the individual 
strength of these two men established their 
power in the Senate. Nor did the Senate 
rule the House, on account of its superior 
legislative position, when dealing with bills 
in which the members of the lower House 
were concerned. The Senatorial oligarchy 
was maintained on account of the political 
power in their respective States of the influ- 
ential Republican Senators associated with 
Mr. Aldrich and Mr. Allison. At any time 
Mr. Fairbanks could deliver the thirteen 
votes of Indiana, Mr. Davis the six votes of 
Minnesota, and so on through the States 
which had dominant Republican leaders 
in the Senate. At times the apparent will 
of the Senatorial oligarchy did not prevail. 
The Shipping Subsidy bill is an instance of 
apparent failure; but this failed, not because 
the Senatorial oligarchy could not manage 
it, but because there was a break in the 
ranks. Some of the strongest of the Sena- 
tors were secretly against Mr. Hanna, the 
sponsor of the measure. 

President McKinley, who had had great 
experience in Congressional life, immediately 
acknowledged this Senatorial authority. All 
the leaders were his friends. He had many 
friends in the House, too. But he looked 
to the Senate to get results. The am- 
bassador from the Executive Mansion was 
Mr. Hobart, Vice-President, whose faultless 
method and perfect tact fitted him to deal as 
a go-between with the Republican Senators 
over whom he presided. When Mr. McKinley 
cared to accomplish anything it was Mr. 
Hobart who diplomatically found out the 
feeling of the reigning group of Senators. 
No feature of Mr. McKinley’s administration 
wes stronger than his relation to Congress, 
and this was so satisfactory from his and a 
Republican standpoint because he recognized 
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the conditions and took advantage of them 
in a way which caused no friction. 

Speaker Reed in the House was as sub- 
servient to this Senatorial authority as were 
many of the members under him. He was 
devoted to party discipline, and the partizan 
orders from the Senate were as a rule obeyed 
by him. At that time he was a little broken 
in spirit by his disappointment concerning 
the Presidency, or he might have made 
stronger resistance for the honor and dignity 
of the House. Later, he resigned, and 
Mr. Henderson was elected by this Senatorial 
influence. There was on the surface some- 
thing of a contest, but in reality the election 
was secured by the definite agreement 
between certain powerful Senators, sought 
by Mr. Henderson when he saw that he could 
not win without them. 


THE BREAKING-UP OF THE SENATORIAL 
OLIGARCHY 


It was after the death of Mr. McKinley 
that the Senate oligarchy began to break up, 
although the accession of Mr. Roosevelt had 
little to do with the disintegration. Senator 
Davis died, and now the votes of Minnesota 
are not in the hands of a Senator, to do with 
them as he sees fit. Senator McMillan, too, 
is dead, and Senator Burrows, the senior 
Senator from Michigan, does not work with 
the oligarchy. In Indiana Senators Fairbanks 
and Beveridge divide in the authority over 
the Congressional delegation. In Ohio the 
same is true of Senators Hanna and Foraker. 
In Wisconsin Mr. Spooner has lost his 
dominant power over the delegation for 
various State reasons, and the same is true 
of Cullom in Illinois. In Pennsylvania Mr. 
Quay is transferring the leadership of the 
Republican party to Senator Penrose, and 
cannot now order the whole delegation as 
he could a short time ago. Senator Platt’s 
influence with the New York delegation is 
much weaker than it once was, and the 
group of New England Senators cannot con- 
trol the various State delegations. 

The Senators who determined the impor- 
tant legislation in Congress throughout the 
McKinley administration can no longer do 
so because they have lost their hold of their 
Congressional delegations. Apparently, they 
did not even realize this themselves until the 
test came at the close of the last session. 
Senator Aldrich came forward with a financial 
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bill. Three years ago he could hav pushed 
this, employing perfectly working legislative 
machinery. The intimations that he would 
punish those who would not help him were 
laughed at. He had no special influence at 
the White House. He could no _ longer 
organize the House. Many claim that the 
ruling forces of the Senate will reorganize in 
the early days of this Congress. 

It was at the close of what might be termed 
the McKinley legislative epoch that Mr. 
Cannon was elected Speaker of the House. 
(The fact that McKinley died more than tx-c 
years ago does not mean that the organiza- 
tion of the Congress of his administration 
ended then.) When Mr. Henderson resigned, 
the ruling group of Senators could not get 
together to indicate his successor. The 
House was left to its own devices. Thus 
it came about that Mr. Cannon was elected. 
He was fortunate to reach the chair without 
being hampered by a single Senatorial obli- 
gation or a promise to any powerful influence. 
While the American Congress is passing 
through the various stages of reorganization 
he is fortunate in being a free agent. 
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In the Senate, legislation proceeds by 
‘‘unanimous consent.’”’ In the closing hours 
of the session one Senator can kill an impor- 
tant measure. In the House, legislation pro- 
ceeds by a majority vote under special rules. 
The individual is suppressed. This and 
other reasons give the Senate a great legis- 
lative advantage over the House, and the 
Senate tends constantly toward an extension 
of privilege. The last word of Representa- 
tive Cannon in the Fifty-seventh Congress 
was a vigorous protest against the Senate’s 
methods. His present position makes it 
interesting to quote the closing sentences of 
thet speech. 

‘“Gentlemen, I have made my protest. I 
do it in sorrow and humiliation, but there it 
is; and in my opinion another body [the 
Senatc] must change its methods of pro- 
cedure, or our body, backed by the people, 
will compel that change, else this body, close 
to the people, shall become a mere tender, a 
mere bender of the pregnant hinges of the 
knee, to submit to what one member of the 
other body [the Senate] may demand of 
this body as the price of legislation.”’ 
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THE IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS MADE IN PRACTICE BY 
AMERICAN SURGEONS—A ROLL OF HONOR—OPERATIONS 


THAT 


ARE NOW PERFORMED 


IN ALL COUNTRIES 


BY 


FRANK P. FOSTER, M.D. 


(EDITOR OF THE NEW YORK MEDICAL JOURNAL) 


E Americans are a_ self-critical 

people; that is to our advantage. 

We have a tendency to self- 
depreciation; perhaps we carry that too 
far. Many of us are even now prone to 
take it for granted that professional 
achievement has reached a higher plane in 
Europe than among ourselves. As regards 
surgery, this feeling has undoubtedly been 
intensified by the deservedly popular éclat 
that surrounded Professor Lorenz, of Vienna, 
during his visit to the United States a year 
or so ago. It is conceded that Professor 


Lorenz is a man of exceptional skill in his 
specialty, and in addition he showed per- 
sonal qualities that endeared him to the 
profession and to the people of this country. 
It is a decided mistake, however, to argue 
from all this that our surgeons as a body are 
at all inferior to their European colleagues. 
Indeed, quite the reverse is the case, for in no 
country is surgery more successfully practised 
than in America, and none has made more 
important contributions to the advance of 
the surgical art during the last half-century. 
Many of these contributions are of a nature 
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unsuitable to set forth in such an article as 
this, but some of the more salient may be 
mentioned to advantage. 

First of all, America gave anesthesia to 
the world, and without that, it is safe to 
say, the surgery of the present day would 
never have come into existence. Emer- 
gency surgery, of course, would perforce have 
been continued, and now and then, as in 
former times, an occasional plucky individual 
would submit to an operation not absolutely 
essential to the actz:al saving of life. Even 
with the certainty of the “blessed oblivion”’ 
conferred by the anesthetic, it is in rather 
a forlorn frame of mind that the ordinary 
man goes to the operating table. But of 
the horrors of surgery before the days of 
anesthesia we have really no conception. 
Let me quote a few passages from a letter 
written to Sir James Simpson by a medical 
man who had had to undergo an amputation 
(cited by Doctor Ashhurst, of Philadelphia, 
in an essay read at the semicentennial of 
anesthesia, held in the Massachusetts General 
Hospital in 1896, and quite recently brought 
anew to our attention in a delightful book 
entitled “A Narrative of Medicine in Amer- 
ica,”” by Doctor James Gregory Mumford, of 
Boston). The writer said: 


‘The operation was a more tedious one than some 
which involve much greater mutilation. It in- 
volved cruel cutting through inflamed and morbidly 
sensitive parts, and could not be dispatched by a 
few strokes of the knife. . . . During the operation, 
in spite of the pain, my senses were preternaturally 
acute. .. . I watched all that the surgeon did with 
a fascinated intensity. I still recall with unwelcome 
vividness the spreading out of the instruments, the 
twisting of the tourniquet, the first incision, the finger- 
ing of the sawed bone, the sponge pressed on the 
flap, the tying of the blood-vessels, the stitching 
of the skin, and the bloody dismembered limb lying 
on the floor.”’ 


He speaks also of ‘the blank whirlwind of 
emotion, the horror of great darkness, and 
the sense of desertion by God and man, 
bordering close upon despair,” that swept 
through his mind and overwhelmed his 
heart. Such was operative surgery before 
America gave anesthesia to the world. 

In the vast expansion of surgical work 
that was made possible by anesthesia and, 
twenty years later, effective by the Listerian 
asepticism, the men of our own country have 
done their full share. They had indeed, 


before those epoch-making advances, done 
no inconsiderable part of the world’s credit- 
able surgery, as may be learned from Doctor 
Mumford’s book, already cited. Among those 
of their achievements that belong to the last 
fifty years, the following seem worthy of 
particular mention. 

Beginning with the surgery of the skeleton, 
let us first deal with the subject of disloca- 
tions. The rack could hardly have had more 
terrors for its victims than some of the 
ancient machines for the replacement of dis- 
located bones must have had for the subjects 
of dislocation, and the occasional use of the 
pulleys is well remembered by some of us 
who are still living, to say nothing of the 
booted foot in the armpit; but Doctor Reid, 
of Rochester, Doctor Bigelow, of Boston, 
and various other American surgeons, have 
virtually brought about the abandonment 
of such crudities, substituting for them 
manipulation. 

The present treatment of broken bones is 
almost wholly the result of American inge- 
nuity. Some of those who read this article 
may need to be told that in many cases of 
fracture there is an obstinate tendency on 
the part of the fragments to slip by each 
other. This is due to involuntary muscular 
action, and it sometimes leads to non-union, 
sometimes to union with deformity, and some- 
times to noticeable shortening of the limb. 
Hence it has long been recognized that 
extension must be applied to the limb in 
such cases—1. ¢., it must be stretched to its 
natural length, and kept so stretched until 
the fragments of the broken bone have 
united. Now, the old methods of exten- 
sion were painful, required protracted con- 
finement to the bed, and often produced 
ulceration of the parts on which the extend- 
ing noose pressed. The first advance was 
made by Doctor Josiah Crosby, of Manches- 
ter, New Hampshire, who found that exten- 
sion could be made by broad bands of stick- 
ing plaster, without the danger of ulceration. 
Doctor Gurdon Buck, of New York, took the 
next step when he invented his ‘‘ elastic exten- 
sion”’ apparatus, which makes traction by the 
simple action of a weight attached to a cord 
playing over a pulley at the foot of the bed. 
This device is now universally used for 
simple fractures of the thigh bone, though 
there are cases in which the suspension splints 
invented by Doctor Nathan R. Smith, of 
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Baltimore, and Doctor John T. Hodgen, of 
St. Louis, are preferred. These hold the 
limb suspended above the bed in a comfort- 
able attitude and at the same time accom- 
plish extension. 

But another step was soon to be taken— 
one that at first seemed to have a very 
restricted field of availability, but that 
ultimately turned out to be susceptible of 
such association with the extension princi- 
ple as to lead to one of the grandest achieve- 
ments of modern surgery. The initial feature 
was the devising of a manageable and com- 
fortable plaster of Paris splint by Doctor 
James L. Little, of New York. For some 
years its use was limited to cases of fracture 
of the leg below the knee. Its advantages 
were that it kept the fragments of bone 
motionless in their proper places, and that 
it admitted of the patient’s walking about 
with the aid of crutches at the end of a few 
days after the occurrence of the accident, 
instead of languishing in bed for weeks. 

Doctor Little, it is true, did not originate 
the idea of strict immobilization. It is, in- 
deed, a very old one, but previous attempts 
to apply it had been very unsatisfactory. 
Accounts of the excellence of Doctor Little’s 
splint soon found their way to Europe, but 
they must for some time have been lacking 
in accuracy, for some young American sur- 
geons who had seen it in operation in New 
York were shown in certain Continental 
hospitals examples of the alleged adoption 
of the new splint, but they were astonished 
to see men in bed with their legs embedded 
in great masses of plaster of Paris. Doubt- 
less this clumsy dressing secured immobility 
of the fragments, but at the entire sacrifice 
of facilities for testing the accuracy of their 
position from time to time; and so far as 
walking about was concerned, the men 
might as well have had cannon balls chained 
to their ankles. 

For several years it was not thought safe 
to apply plaster of Paris at the outset; con- 
sequently the practice was to wait until the 
swelling of the soft parts had _ subsided. 
Now, this swelling does not come on at once, 
but the surgeons waited for it, and then 
waited for it to subside, comparative immo- 
bility being kept up in the meantime by 
properly confining the leg in a fracture box, 
which need not here be described. It was 
reserved for Doctor Henry B. Sands, also 
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of New York, to demonstrate that it was 
unnecessary to wait for the swelling to occur. 
He made the necessary extension at once, 
with the patient anesthetized, and applied 
the immobilizing plaster immediately. He 
also showed that not only fractures below 
the knee, but almost all fractures of the 
limbs as well, could advantageously be 
treated in this way. 

Then came the combination of the plaster 
of Paris cast with extension. It was realized 
that when the extent of surface to which 
sticking plaster could be applied was so 
small that the plaster would not hold, its 
place could be taken by a plaster of Paris 
cast without danger of ulceration, and this 
made almost all fractures of the long bones 
amenable to efficient treatment that hardly 
interfered with the patient’s comfort. In 
the meantime, Doctor Lewis A. Sayre, 
another New York surgeon, had adapted 
the sticking plaster extension idea to the 
treatment of hip-joint disease, and many a 
little sufferer who would otherwise have been 
forced to remain recumbent for weary 
months was seen hopping about the streets 
and parks, drinking in new strength to resist 
the tuberculous infection that lay at the bot- 
tom of his hip trouble. Finally Doctor Sayre 
applied the extension treatment to the spine, 
and that enlargement of its field is what I 
have already spoken of as “one of the 
grandest achievements of modern surgery.” 

Pott’s disease (tuberculous disease of the 
bodies of one or more of the bones of the 
spinal column, the disease that gives rise 
to angular curvature of the spine, the hunch- 
back deformity), in its early and curable 
stages, Doctor Sayre treated by hanging 
the patient up by the head by means of a 
tripod, trusting to the weight of the body 
to effect the necessary straightening of the 
spine. Then he applied a plaster of Paris 
jacket, and that kept the spine straight. 
This treatment has proved so successful that 
we are almost justified in expecting that 
before many years hunchbacks will be 
unknown. It is true that Doctor Sayre’s 
methods were not altogether novel, for we 
know that suspension was practised many 
years before his time, but there was some- 
thing lacking which he supplied; at all 
events, he perfected the treatment and made 
it ‘“‘go,”’ and it is probable that he was quite 
unaware that in any of its features it had 
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formerly been tried and fallen into oblivion. 
Then we have to record Doctor James R. 
Wood’s wonderful success in effecting the 
reproduction of bone lost by operative pro- 
cedures, Doctor A. M. Phelps’s recognized 
operations for club-foot, and Doctor Adoni- 
ram B. Judson’s demonstration of the role 
of rotation in lateral curvature of the spine— 
all these men New Yorkers. Surely America 
has distanced all rivals in the surgery of 
the bones. 

In the surgery of the nervous system our 
countrymen have not perhaps so often been 
pioneers as in some other fields, but they 
have always been abreast of others, and in 
particular Doctor Roswell Park, of Buffalo, 
has done much excellent work in the operative 
treatment of epilepsy, and Doctor Robert 
F. Weir, of New York, and others have made 
an equally good showing in operations for 
tumors of the brain. Closely akin to the 
surgery of the nervous system is that which, 
though not consisting in operations directly 
upon that system, has for its prime object 
the relief of distressing nervous symptoms. 
The belief seems to be gaining ground in the 
medical profession that many such symp- 
toms often depend on “eye strain.’’ Doctor 
George T. Stevens, of New York, has been 
prominent among those who have contended 
for this view, and his operation of “* graduated 
tenotomy”’ of the muscles of the eye—that 
is to say, partial division of their tendons 
—for the relief of various nervous disturb- 
ances, some of them of a very grave char- 
acter, seems to be coming more and more 
into use. 

Turning our attention to the organs of 
respiration, we find that Doctor Horace 
Green, of New York, was the first to demon- 
strate the practicability of passing an instru- 
ment through the opening of the larynx— 
that is, he demonstrated it to his own satis- 
faction and to that of a few appreciative 
physicians, but most of his professional asso- 
ciates were so skeptical that, to their discredit 
it must be said, they maligned him to the 
end of his life. Doctor Horace Green really 
did what he professed to do, and it may be 
questioned whether he was not entitled to 
stand side by side with Doctor Garcia as a 
founder of modern laryngology. Many 
years later Doctor Joseph O’Dwyer, also 
of New York, introduced the procedure of 
intubation of the larynx, as it is called, the 


insertion of a small self-retaining metallic 
tube into the opening of the larynx to enable 
the patient to breathe in cases of croup or 
diphtheria in which the false membrane is 
formed in such amount as to present a 
mechanical impediment to inspiration. It 
is now the accepted resource for such emer- 
gencies all over the world. Several years 
earlier Doctor Bouchut, of Paris, had endeav- 
ored to establish the practice of laryngeal 
intubation, but his method was faulty. That 
same Doctor Gurdon Buck who introduced 
elastic extension in the treatment of fractures 
was the first to resort to incisions of the 
tissues at the top of the larynx in cases of a 
sudden accumulation of a watery fluid in 
them—edema, as it is called—causing great 
swelling and obstruction, a state of things 
of which many a man has died. 

In quite recent years Doctor John B. Mur- 
phy, of Chicago, has established the highly 
novel practice of giving rest to the diseased lung 
in cases of pulmonary consumption by inject- 
ing nitrogen into the sac that encloses the lung. 
The gas is not irritating and it is not absorbed, 
so that it remains in the pleural sac and 
compresses the lung, reducing it from its 
normal spongy condition to a density almost 
like that of liver. In such a state, of course, 
the lung is quiescent, taking no part in the 
function of breathing, for which the other 
lung, provided it is healthy, is amply compe- 
tent. The compressed lung, being kept at 
rest for a protracted period, is in a condi- 
tion most favorable for repair; when it has 
been repaired, the nitrogen is withdrawn, 
and the lung then expands and resumes its 
function. Doctor Murphy’s highly ingenious 
idea has not fallen flat, as might be inferred 
from the recent rarity of allusions to it in 
medical literature; on the contrary, the 
practice founded on it is frequently resorted 
to by very intelligent men who are largely 
occupied with the management of consump- 
tion, and there can be but little doubt that 
it will ultimately be recognized as of very 
great value in suitable cases. Long before 
this expedient was proposed, Doctor Henry 
I. Bowditch, of Boston, had shown that the 
mechanical removal of liquid poured out 
around the lung as a result of pleurisy was, 
when properly performed, a safe and cura- 
tive procedure. Doctor Bowditch was not 
a surgeon, but hisstudy of pulmonary diseases 
led him to adopt this surgical measure. 
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The surgery of the circulatory system has 
been most notably exemplified in the United 
States. Doctor Valentine Mott, of New York, 
has been credited by the most renowned 
British surgeon up to his own time, Sir Astley 
Cooper, with having oftener and with greater 
success tied large arteries for disease (chiefly 
for aneurism, a pouchlike dilatation of an 
artery that, if left to itself, almost invariably 
bursts and causes its victim to bleed to death) 
than any other surgeon in the world. But 
Doctor Mott’s achievements were for the 
most part prior to the half-century that we 
are particularly reviewing. Laurels of 
the same sort were subsequently won by 
Doctor J. Kearny Rodgers and Doctor 
Willard Parker, of New York. The surgery 
of the heart is yet in its infancy, but American 
surgeons have not been backward in contrib- 
uting to its progress. 

In the surgery of the abdominal organs, 
too, Americans have made their mark. 
Doctor Willard Parker was the first to open 
abscesses which he recognized as due to that 
prevalent disease which is commonly known 
by the hybrid name of appendicitis. He 
even made a close approach to the formal 
operation of the present day, though appar- 
ently it is not known that he actually removed 
the vermiform appendix. Certain it is that 
he directed modern attention to the appen- 
dix as the origin of many a case of fatal 
disease that had previously been regularly 
recorded as ‘‘peritonitis.’”’ He paved the 
way for Doctor Reginald H. Fitz, of Boston, 
whose pathological researches in regard to the 
subject have thus far been unapproached 
anywhere in the world. In fact, the whole 
surgery of “‘appendicitis’’ is primarily and 
essentially American. 

There are diseased conditions of the intes- 
tine that not infrequently call for the opera- 
tion known as “‘intestinal anastomosis.’’ It 
consists in cutting away the diseased portion 
and reéstablishing the continuity of the 
digestive tube. A mechanical device 
invented by Doctor John B. Murphy—the 
same Murphy who introduced the nitrogen 
treatment of consumption, as has _ been 
mentioned—known as the Murphy button, 
has come into use all over the world as an 
important aid in establishing this restored 
intestinal continuity. Many substitutes for 
the Murphy button have been proposed, 
but Murphy’s own invention is still upper- 
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most in the thoughts of surgeons who have 
to perform the operation. 

The surgery of other abdominal organs 
has been notably cultivated and improved 
in our country. With no intention of 
being invidious, I may be allowed to men- 
tion the work of Doctor Theodore A. McGraw, 
of Detroit, Doctor William S. Halsted, of 
Baltimore, and Doctor John B. Deaver, of 
Philadelphia, in connection with operations 
on the liver and the biliary passages, and 
that of Doctor Francis H. Markoe, of New 
York, in operations for the removal of the 
spleen. All these men have added immense- 
ly to the world’s knowledge of abdominal 
surgery, and so, too, have numerous other 
American surgeons. It was a New York 
surgeon, Doctor J. Marion Sims (formerly of 
Montgomery, Alabama), who first effectively 
advocated opening the abdominal cavity in 
cases of gunshot and other wounds of the 
abdomen. It was the case of the lamented 
Garfield. that led him to the reflections on 
which he founded his proposal; it has since 
borne fruit of which we may well be proud. 

Quite a recent operation of American 
origin is ‘‘decapsulation”’ of the kidney, 
introduced by Doctor George M. Edebohls, 
of New York, but sufficient experience with 
it has accumulated to show that it gives 
great promise of fulfilling its author’s design, 
that of checking the progress of Bright’s 
disease in a fair proportion of instances. It 
consists in detaching more or less of the 
proper capsule of the kidney. By ‘proper 
capsule”’ is meant the thin investment which 
adheres to the kidney, as distinguished from 
the mass of fat in which the organ is embedded. 
The mechanism of the remedial action of 
this procedure seems at present to be rather 
uncertain; but however that may be, the 
action certainly takes place. 

The surgery of the diseases and injuries 
peculiar to women may fairly be said to 
have had its inception in the United States. 
To begin with, though it was introduced 
long prior to the particular period with which 
this article deals, there was the operation 
of ovariotomy, first performed and advocated 
by Doctor Ephraim McDowell, of Kentucky. 
Doctor McDowell performed it successfully 
in several instances in the first half of the 
nineteenth century, but up to the time of 
the establishment of Listerism it proved to 
be a very dangerous operation save in the 
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hands of a few men of exceptional skill, such 
as Sir Spencer Wells, of London, Doctor 
Keith, of Edinburgh, Doctor Clay, of Man- 
chester, England, Doctor Peaslee, of New 
York, the Atlees, of Philadelphia, and Doctor 
Kimball, of Lowell, Massachusetts. Without 
the advantages of asepticism those gifted men 
saved, by means of McDowell’s operation, 
thousands of lives that otherwise would 
infallibly hev> been prematurely sacrificed. 

Years aiter Doctor McDowell’s time there 
arose in Montgomery, Alabama, Doctor James 
Marion Sims, who may be called the father 
of modern gynecology. Soon after the 
attainment of his initial successes Doctor 
Sims came to New York, where he aroused 
such enthusiasm that the Woman’s Hospital 
was straightway established. After this he 
spent a long time in visiting various Euro- 
pean capitals, whither he went, not as a stu- 
dent, but as a teacher. So far as the profes- 
sion was concerned, he was received with 
quite as much ¢éclat as that which greeted 
Professor Lorenz recently in America. Not 
all of Doctor Sims’s ideas have stood the 
test of time, but his work and his person- 


ality made their impress upon all subsequent 
gynecology. 

It will be seen from this brief sketch that 
our countrymen have not only given to the 
world the priceless boon of anesthesia, but have 
also materially advanced the surgery of almost 
every part of the human organism. Ameri- 
can surgery has not a little to be proud of 
and stands securely on its own foundations. 
We are always ready to learn from others, 
and to that end numbers of our men annually 
visit European capitals for purposes of 
special study; but no longer, as in the remote 
past, do they seek for a general professional 
education in Edinburgh, London, Paris, 
Vienna, or Berlin, to mention those cities 
in the chronological order in which one or 
another of them was formerly the Mecca 
of the American medical student and young 
practitioner. Of course, the time will never 
come, and never should come, when American 
surgeons will cease their endeavor to learn 
all they can from those of other countries; 
but we feel now, as we have felt for some 
decades, that we can give quite as much 
as we are likely to take. 


THE TRUE CHARACTER OF NEW YORK 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


TWENTY-THREE MILLION DOLLARS THIS YEAR WELL SPENT BUT 
WHOLLY INSUFFICIENT — GOOD WORK OF THE PRESENT BOARD — BUT 
UNSPEAKABLY UNSANITARY CONDITIONS IN SOME OF THE SCHOOLS— 
HOW PHYSICAL EXAMINATIONS ARE CONDUCTED BY DOCTORS AND 


NURSES — BAD METHODS AND 


BAD MANNERS — THE 


IMPROVE- 


MENTS UNDER WAY— THE PROBLEM PRESENTED BY IMMIGRATION 
BY 


ADELE MARIE SHAW 


Illustrated from photographs by Arthur Hewitt 


(The first of a series of first-hand studies of American public schools) 


HE future of this country is more 

than ever in the hands of the public 
schools.” We hear the statement 

often and are not startled. Now and then 
we rally (in our newspapers) to shout ‘‘ Hands 
off!’’ to the sectarian and to the politician, 
and ‘‘Three cheers!’’ or ‘‘Down with fads!”’ 
to the. reformer, but, unless some boy or girl 
in our own household raises the cry of injustice, 


we bother ourselves very little about the 
schoolroom influences that are making or 
spoiling American children. 

What citizen or parent, for instance, who 
has no official connection with the public 
schools, has within a year been inside a 
schoolroom? or knows whether the work 
done in the public school nearest him is 
good or bad? 
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THE CHARACTER OF 


THE PROBLEM IN NEW YORK CITY 


I chose New York City as the starting 
point in a study of the public schools of the 
United States because New York’s problem 
is so difficult that once solved it would shed 
a calcium light upon the problems of other 
places. No other municipality had ever to 
meet a problem so difficult, so peculiar, and at 
the same time so all-embracing. With eighty- 
five per cent. of its population foreign or of 
foreign parentage; its salvation dependent 
upon the conversion of a daily arriving city- 
ful of Russians, Turks, Austro-Hungarians, 
Sicilians, Greeks, Arabs, into good Americans; 
its average citizen ignorant or indifferent 
concerning educational ideals; its present 
effort weighted with the ignorance and cor- 
ruption of the past, the city has a problem 
of popular education that is staggering. 


THE EXCELLENT NEW WORK NOW DONE 


No New Yorker can read the last report 
of the City Superintendent and the next 
report of the building department, to be 
issued forthwith,—can follow the new course 
of study, or visit the schools where this 
dead print becomes living fact,—and not 
be thrilled. 

He is proud to know that New York’s 
school buildings are the finest in the world. 
He can see for himself the difference between 
the old packing-box type and the new 
“No. 153”’ (in the Bronx). A wrought-iron 
gateway, a beautiful court, a superb stair- 
case, a light and spacious schoolroom, please 
the eye; and if any man casts a disapproving 
glance at beauty that may “cost,” he will 
appreciate the report which shows that 
“the public school buildings of New York, 
accommodation of numbers considered, cost 
less by one-half than those of Boston.”’ 

If the leaven has not yet leavened the 
whole lump it is because the lump is so large. 
It is not one group of men nor one class of 
citizens that is to blame; for, taken alto- 
gether, the schools of Greater New York 
are what the public of Greater New York 
are content to have them. 


CAN ANY AMOUNT OF WORK OR MONEY 
REALLY SOLVE THE PROBLEM? 


There were enrolled in the public schools 
last year 588,614 pupils. This year there 
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is an increase in the day schools of 40,408 
(enrolled pupils). September z3oth there were 
89,316 children in part-time classes. When 
we consider that 73,226 of these should have 
been provided for during the Tammany 
administration, and that the new buildings 
when completed will furnish 21,447 more 
sittings than are now needed, we can guess 
in some fashion at the stupendous energy, 
skill, and determination of the present Board 
of Education. In the history of the world 
I doubt if money was ever more wisely 
expended than the $23,000,000 used in 
1go1—2 by the present managers of the public 
schools of this city. How many parents have 
any knowledge of the enormous gain of the 
past two years? How many, comparing poor 
conditions with the best, are ready to say, 
‘Make it all good, 0 matter what tt costs.”’ 

And it will cost. For the first time in our 
history all children of school age are registered 
and cared for, all truants are followed up, 
all recreant parents coerced. This alone 
adds an army to the school registers. Under 
this administration more children live and 
fewer die. This, as well as immigration, 
crowds the schools. And all the time, back 
of this growth by avulsion and by restora- 
tion, are the natural accretion and expansion 
of a great and attractive city whose nor- 
mal increase is almost forgotten behind 
the descending avalanche of aliens. 

What in the face of growth like this are 
20,000 or 200,000 sittings? Unless Tam- 
many returns forever to power (and that 


is not possible), East Side babies will 
go on improving; fewer tiny coffins 
will be needed, and more _ schoolroom 
chairs. Unless legislation dams the en- 


croaching flood, more babies will be brought 
here and more babies will be born here than 
ever before. And unless New York ceases 
to draw like the magnet it is, its population 
will be swelled by contributions from the 
North and the East and the South and the 
West of our own country. 

No one denies that New York’s growth is 
abnormally large, its adoption of aliens 
abnormally confiding. If it hopes to 
Americanize a school population chiefly of 
foreign parentage it must use abnormal 
means. Last year one school had free 
baths; 1,000 baths were taken in_ that 


school in one week. Every school in the 
thickly settled districts should have free 
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baths. If you sniff at “frills” and say, 
‘Give them the three R’s; let them get clean 
at home,” you forget that they will not get 
clean at home, and that if they stay unclean 
in school every child and every home is 
endangered. 

To educate the children of our adoption 
we must at the same time educate their 
families, and in a measure the public school 
must be to tisxem family as well as school. 
To do this and not to neglect, as we are now 
forced to neglect, the children who are here, 
needs not twenty-three million dollars in a 
year, but five times twenty-three millions. 
If we withhold it we surrender the city to 
crime and to disease. 


SCENES FROM PRIMARY SCHOOL ROOMS 


In order to make a fair picture of the work, 
good and bad, that is done in New York 
public schools, since the beginning of the 
school year I have visited twenty-five of 
the schools where little New Yorkers are 
trained. These schools were very carefully 
selected, both for location and for such other 
considerations as should make them repre- 
sentative of the elementary system, so that 
the change from building to building has often 
been as great as the change from tropic to 
pole. Some children spend their entire 
school life under a régime that would make 
criminals of harmless mollusks, and some 
from kindergarten to graduation know only 
the influences that strengthen and establish. 

In one of these primary schoolrooms an 
eager little girl is reciting, 


‘* Down in the meadow where the stream runs blue 
Lived an old mother fish and her little fishes two.”’ 


You suspect something amiss with the 
natural history, but you know the atmos- 
phere is gentleness and good-will. Across 
the corridor the woman whom the children 
call ‘“‘a murder’ is devoting herself to 
“discipline.” 

The lower-grade teachers bear the heaviest 
burden of the public school system. Their 
classes are too large, and the demands made 
upon them are exacting. 


THE MATERIAL THE SCHOOLS MUST WORK ON 


In a Brooklyn school not far from the 
Bridge I visited a room where sixty-five 


very small children were packed into a space 
properly intended for twenty. A _ brignt- 
faced young woman was steadying a sleeping 
baby upon his third-of-a-seat while she 
heard the remaining sixty-four recite. By 
the end of the hour she had the sleepy one at 
the blackboard delightedly making a figure. 

‘*He and his brother here are little Cubans,”’ 
she explained. ‘‘They speak no English, 
but the brother can already imitate anything 
the rest can do.” 

I saw the small class a few days later and 
the two were already melted into the rank 
and file and were losing the distinctly foreign 
look. Soon they will begin to be ashamed 
of their beautiful Spanish name, and will 
revise its spelling in deference to their 
friends’ linguistic limitations. Esther Ober- 
rhein in the entering class changes to Esther 
O’Brien in the next grade. Down in Marion 
Street a dark-eyed son of Naples who came 
last spring as Guiseppi Vagnotti appeared 
in September as Mike Jones. 

The adaptability of childhood modifies more 
than the names. Mr. Hewitt, in looking 
for ‘‘types”’ to photograph, remarked the 
extraordinary homogeneousness of upper- 
grade children. Swedish, Norwegian, Italian 
—all were American. With every ‘‘type” 
the primary teacher must deal. With the 
cruel-fingered boy who “‘fell from a window 
a year ago and isn’t quite right,’”’ to the big 
girl just landed guiltless of any tongue save 
her native Yiddish, the same magic must be 
made to work; the fusing and amalgamating 
force of interest kept at white heat. It is 
exhausting labor. 

Did you ever try to teach sixty-five or 
even fifty-five little children how to thread 
a worsted needle? Did you ever take care 
of a mere dozen for a morning? If you 
did, you will admire and not carp at the 
woman who keeps her temper, treats them 
like human beings, and teaches them to 
speak English and tell the and story, even if 
she does say, as I heard one, ‘Don’t that 
come in lovely,’ ‘‘somewheres,’’ and “‘O 
my goodness.” 

The good primary teacher has the power 
of making you forget your environment. 
It was in the cavernous dimness of a very 
dreary room that I became so absorbed | 
overstayed my hour. It was here that 
Garcia, Mendelssohn, and Joshua sat in the 
same row and made well-proportioned pic- 
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tures with yellow crayon, and a nasturtium 
for model. Whether it was drawing or 
arithmetic, there was apparently not a 
minute of the day when pleased attention 
and earnest effort languished. The teacher 
was a thin, delicate girl who gave her entire 
mind, and soul, and heart, and strength to 
her task. Philanthropists who never taught, 
and even superintendents who have, urge 
such teachers to spend the remnant of their 
force im visiting the homes of their pupils, 
and praise is accorded those who add to an 
already suicidal labor the taking of their 
flocks upon excursions. The excursions are 
admirable, a wonderful stimulus to the 
children who share them, but why not 
appoint wise, wholesome, responsible men 
and women and give them a salary as ‘‘con- 
ductors.’”’ Let the teacher go as a guest. 
Otherwise we shall always have the uncon- 
scientious too much in evidence while the 
sensitive and magnetic are killed off. 

On the fifth floor of “No. 20” (Rivington, 
Forsythe, and Eldridge Streets in Manhat- 
tan) are the reading-room, library, sewing- 
room, cooking-room, girls’ gymnasium, boys’ 
gymnasium, modeling-room, draughting-room, 
and carpentry room. The principal of No. 
6 (Miss Clara Calkins) can make her chil- 
dren happy, busy, and self-controlled in a 
building bare of even common necessities! 
What would she not accomplish for body 
and spirit in a building light, sanitary, 
and well equipped? It was at No. 6 that 
the photographer, taking a picture of the 
old form of assembly room, made by sliding 
walls (with no corridors), exclaimed at the 
remarkable stillness of the six classes during 
a long exposure. ‘“‘If this is public school 
training,” he said, “‘then I wish the chil- 
dren that come to my studio could have it. 
It’s extraordinary.” 


SOME EXAMPLES OF WONDERFUL WORK AND 
MODEL SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


At 141 and 110 in Brooklyn I found the 
ideal principal and the modern building 
together. In both, sunshine—warmth and 
light—pervaded the place and the work. 
If there is any place where a citizen may 
find hope for the solution of an appar- 
ently insoluble problem it is in the new 
Schools of the lower East Side of Manhattan. 
Let him cheerful athletes on 


see the 
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the roof playground of No. 1 (Henry and 
Oliver Streets); let him watch the boys and 
girls fresh from the shower baths of 147 
(Gouverneur and Henry Streets); let him 
see the ‘“‘little mothers’’ and the ambitious 
newsboys in the evening study rooms of the 
recreation centres; and let him visit that 
humane product of a real civilization, the 
ungraded class for the mentally handicapped 
at school No. 1. Such scizeo!ls are making 
self-supporting men of probable paupers, 
good men and women of probable criminals, 
and good American citizens of thousands 
and thousands of children whose parents 
speak no English, and learn loyalty to 
government only by seeing what it does 
for their offspring. 

The mere physical gain in these improved 
schools is a constantly rising scale of invent- 
ive excellence. I have pored literally hours 
over the plans for the new 106, realizing in 
them dreams that have been often scoffed 
at as “‘impossible.”” Here, easily accessible 
from the street, is to be a vast auditorium, 
that with its toilet rooms and _ special 
approaches can be shut off from the upper 
building. Weary mothers that would never 
have climbed four flights of stairs will slip 
in here to free evening lectures and rest 
worn eyes on stereopticon views of lake and 
country, sometimes the valleys and moun- 
tains of their native land. A laboratory is 
not in itself beautiful. But a laboratory 
filled with youthful workers, learning the 
dignity of toil and the way to think, is more 
than beautiful. To the patriot it is hope 
and assurance. 

If I were to attempt the guidance of a 
visitor to New York schools I should not 
let him escape till he had seen 159, visited 
77 (whose former principal, Miss Richman, 
is now district superintendent), had a glimpse 
of 170 (east of Central Park at 111th Street), 
and seen at least the outside of 63 and 175 
in the Bronx. These are mentioned almost 
at random, picked out from a long list of 
schools that would inspire the interest of 
any real American from Cape Nome to the 
Florida Keys. 


THE MEDICAL INSPECTOR AND THE NURSE 


In these modern schools education begins, 
as far as possible, with the production of 
sound physical conditions in the child. 
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The common sense of this method is plain to 
the cultivated man, but ignorant parents 
are chronic objectors to time thrown away 
on the care of the body. ‘‘You must stop 
teach my Lizzie fisical torture she needs yet 
readin’ and figors mit sums more as that, if I 
want her to do jumpin’ I kin make her jump,”’ 
was an exasperated mother’s protest. 

It is this dead weight of ignorance that 
fell at first upon che shoulders of the medical 
inspectors and the nurses. Perfunctory medi- 
cal inspection has existed in Manhattan for 
some time. ‘“‘Any sick ones today?” was 
the doctor’s question, and if the principal 
answered, ‘‘No; no one sick,” the visit 
was ended. Children sent out stayed out, 
got the truant habit, and the school knew 
them no more. 

Now wherever trained nurses supplement 
the labors of the medical inspectors truancy 
is practically wiped out. I met several 
sorts of school doctors, but only one kind of 
nurse. Some of the doctors seem to be 
“holding down their job.’’ In one morning 
I had the opportunity to compare the work 
of two physicians. One had inspected for 
“head,” ‘“‘eyes,” and ‘throat’ fourteen 
children. The other had examined nearly 
a thousand. Her cheeks were flushed with 
weariness, but by her promptness in getting 
the afflicted few under treatment she had 
saved the many from contagion. The 
women seemed to be always hard at work 
and always favorites. 

One of these inspectors (a man) was giving, 
unasked and unpaid, a great deal of time to 
the care of neglected patients whose parents 
were unable or unwilling to follow dispensary 
directions. Each child that came, bringing 
his bottle in his tiny fist, was as gently and 
carefully attended to as any more fortunate 
fledgling in his own nursery. 

As a rule, the doctor’s toil is briefly over. 
The nurse’s lasts allday. The rarely favored 
visitor who watches the nurse-inspectors at 
their work wishes that Miss Wald and Miss 
Rogers, of the Nurses’ Settlement, would im- 
part their principle of selection to the Board. 
The nurse’s tact, humanity, and firmness are 
phenomenal. Everywhere she soothes eyes 
that look like martyrdom when the lids are 
drawn down, treats skin diseases of which 
ringworm and a scabby eruption are the most 
common, and examines heads. 

The patients I saw were so little and so 


plucky I found my circulation quickening 


in admiration. Not a child whined or 


begged off, and not one cried out at the 
smart. The thing that goes straight to 
one’s heart is the satisfied and utter con- 
fidence with which they settle back into the 
nurse’s hands. They like to be cared for. 

“Did your big sister use the kerosene?” 
asked the nurse, parting a mop of hair to 
peer carefully at the forest within. 

“Yes, ma’am,” replied the afflicted one. 

“Tell her to put on more, so it will soak 
all through, and come to me tomorrow,”’ was 
the day’s direction. 

The vermin present is of many kinds. In 
old days, it seems, those that hopped found 
undisturbed delight in varied exploration; 
those that crawled, abode and multiplied. 
But the day of the hopper and of the crawler 
alike is over—or would be over if the city 
could afford to give the same care to all 
neglected children that it gives to some. 

Not so very long ago Miss Wald found a 
boy “going on thirteen’? who had never 
been in a school. And he was finding it 
hard to get in. “If I could only learn to 
read the street signs,” he said. Now he is 
advancing proudly through the lower grades 
and learning to read more than Mott Sircet 
and East Broadway. No wonder primary 
classes didn’t want him. In the Tammany 
days it was a familiar punishment for bad- 
ness to drop a child into the grade below 
so that boys of fourteen sometimes ended 
full-fledged toughs in primary classes and 
engaged in hand-to-hand tussles with the 
teacher when their pleasure was disputed. 

Numbers of these relics of past maladmin- 
istration are being ‘“‘counted’’ for the first 
time in their lives. 

The house-to-house visits that fill the 
nurses’ afternoons and Saturdays are a 
delicate and difficult task. Mothers are 
taught, and many are glad to learn. Whole 
families are started in a warfare upon pests 
hitherto regarded as the inevitable lot of 
all. During the past summer these nurses 
made a house-to-house inspection of babies 
under a year old, reporting incidentally on 
the condition of the tenements. 

To the mind of the immigrant parent, 
children are often merely tools for the 
gathering in of money. Attendance at school 
is asecondary affair. Those that want their 
children educated have frequently no motive 
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beyond increasing the earning power for the 
common treasury. I saw one child “‘dis- 
charged’’ crying. Her mother had demanded 
her ‘‘time.’’ She was barely fourteen; her 
father and brother worked, and her wages 
were not needed. ‘One of the best scholars, 
too,” was the valedictory of the principal. 

The mothers may be cruel. The fathers 
are often brutal. “‘You be good. I got 
a strap,” growled a villainous-looking fellow 
at the meek little boy he was leaving at a 
school in Hester Street. One principal told 
me that he had seen a father kick a primary 
boy to the floor and kick him again with 
heavy boots after he was down. It is to 
such men and women that the nurse carries 
the illumination that makes the path of the 
truant officer less thorny. 

In a severe service demanding the rarest 
qualities—qualities that go with extreme 
sensibility, sympathy, and discretion—the 
nurse works fifty weeks in the year for 
seventy-five dollars a month. Last year, 
the inaugural one of the experiment, New 
York paid this munificent sum to thirty 
women to take care of nearly 500,000 
children. 

I have given disproportionate time to 
this single phase of the school work because 
it is more effective in preventing the spread 
of disease than are even clean streets and 
fresh air. 

In no other way can the children who are 
neglected in their own homes be kept 
from communicating their diseases to other 
homes, and so long as a few schools have 
nurses and the rest have not, equal protection 
is not afforded to all. 


THE DARK SIDE OF THE PICTURE 


New York children do not have equal 
chances, physically, in the New York schools. 
Yet the custom of seating two children (and 
in crowded classrooms I frequently saw 
three) at the same desk cannot be done away 
with till money can be spared for new furni- 
ture and space allowed for single desks. 
A New York physician has said that ninety- 
nine out of a hundred girls are deformed by 
the schoolroom postures before they reach 
the high school; curvature of the Spine is 
one of the commonest effects of schoolroom 
chairs. Yet the new course of study, 
Which insists upon a sensible change of 
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position, with calisthenics and deep breathing 
at frequent intervals, is condemned by old- 
fashioned teachers as ‘“‘wasting time.” At 
present the attention given in the lower 
schools to keeping children straight and 
well developed varies with the caprice of 
the individual instructor. 

The conditions of public education should 
provide for the right growth of body, mind, 
and character; and proper physical training 
demands good air, cleanliness, and freedom 
from degrading surroundings. Good air in 
the months of September and October is 
not hard to obtain, yet in nearly every class- 
room that I entered the atmosphere was 
foul. Sometimes even the assembly hall 
and the corridors were distinctly offensive. 
A room in which forty-six little girls live and 
work five hours in the day contained only 
one outside window. The miserably flicker- 
ing gas over their heads consumed the oxygen 
needed by starved lungs, and yet on the 
three warm days during which I visited this 
class I did not once see the window opened 
more than a few inches. The scourge of 
New York is consumption; the preventive of 
consumption is fresh air; and these children 
say ‘“‘Draught”’ as they might cry “Tiger!” 

A MURDEROUS HOLE OF DARKNESS 

The darkness would be less oppressive in 
such cases if the gas that burns on cloudy 
days in certain rooms of half the schools I 
saw, and on all days in some, was good 
gas, but its feeble uncertainty adds a mel- 
ancholy to the gloom. In one dim assem- 
bly hall I groped my way to a platform 
on either side of which was drawn a cloth 
curtain. Behind the curtains two classes 
went on in simultaneous confusion, and I 
talked with the principal in a_ kind of 
cloth-bound cave, with grammar on one side, 
arithmetic on the other, and a “‘bad boy” 
awaiting discipline down in front. 

The gas jets that eked out the scanty 
daylight in the curtained recesses had in 
one instance been replaced by Welsbach 
burners, and as one of the teachers said, 


““They’re always breaking, and then they’re 
worse than nothing.” 

The windows of this building opened on 
two sides into tenement back yards, whose 
washings were strung within a few feet of 
the children’s desks, and whose sheds and 
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water-closets just below were close to the 
schoolhouse wall. 

Because of the stench that had floated in 
the windows, complaint had been made of 
the yard closets, and I was told that they 
had been closed and the air purified. I was 
not conscious of any unpleasant odor, but 
the closets were not entirely out of use. 

In this building both principal and teachers 
appeared to tee great pains with ventilation, 
but the conditions of their labors were more 
than difficult. The playground space was 
a small dark basement divided so as to give 
the girls the larger share. Sunken between 
the tenements and the school building was 
a narrow court not so large as a good city 
back yard, where 500 boys ‘‘went out 
to play.’”’ On rainy days they are often 
crowded so close in the hopeless darkness of 
the basement that there is barely standing- 
room. The teacher in charge of the play- 
ground must stay in this cell, though to see 
what is going on is impossible, and although 
on winter days the place is miserably cold 
for her and for the boys. 

Four schools I came upon that had been 
condemned six or seven years ago, but as 
fast as new buildings had replaced them they 
had been filled to the brim with an overflow. 
To spend money on these old _ barracks 
seems almost a waste when the building 
department is straining every nerve to 
provide permanent housing for the schools, 
and unless the principal is a brave warrior 
old conditions prevail. In one, new paint had 
given an air of cleanliness, and in another 
ventilated wardrobes had taken the place 
of the usual upright boxes into which wet 
wraps are packed to ferment in seclusion. 


THE WRONG KIND OF TEACHING 


Nor is there any greater equality in the 
conditions in which the New York public- 
school child develops mind and character. 

The well-to-do, who furnish the principal 
support of the public schools, send their 
children elsewhere. Three-fourths of New 
York’s elementary teachers could not get 
positions in private schools. 

“Who told you to speak out?” ‘“ You’ve 
paid attention!’ scolded or sneered at a 
boy who is struggling to express an inde- 
pendent thought, will not make him a ready 
user of the gifts with which he is endowed. 


The tone of continual exasperation in 
which more than one class is addressed 
would blight the forthputting powers of a 
Macaulay. Truancy from some of these 
classes should’ be imputed to a child for 
righteousness. In one room, where a geog- 
raphy recitation was in lumbering progress, 
I volunteered the beaming comment: 
“These seem like nice boys.” “I haven't 
found them so,’ answered the _ teacher 
sourly, and a sudden animation and general 
straightening lapsed into stodginess. The 
lesson concerned such themes as the Ural 
Mountains, the boundaries of European 
Russia, Siberia, the Caspian Sea! Adventure 
suggested itself with every word. The perils 
of explorers; the vastness of half-known 
and unknown places; history old and new; 
the strange dwellers in far lands; the Trans- 
Siberian Railway, with its waiters in evening 
clothes serving polyglot travelers in the 
station on the very edge of Asia; the re- 
sources of the big country beyond; and 
above all, tales to make a lad’s eyes shine for 
joy! No hour could be long enough for the 
delight of such a theme. But the hour was 
lost. Bored question and perfunctory answer 
read from the geography and “‘given in the 
words of the book,” resolute repression of 
any tendency to stray from the printed 
page, dreariness to depress a pyramid, filled 
the allotted time, and geography had been 
recited. The place was dingy, the room 
dark and untidy, yet it might have been 
made a very Aladdin’s cave. 

In one school in which I spent the better 
part of two days I did not once hear any 
child express a thought in his own words. 
Attention was perfect. No pupil could 
escape from any grade without knowing the 
questions and answers of that grade. Every 
child could add, subtract, multiply, and 
divide with accuracy; every child could 
and did pronounce his reading words with 
unusual distinctness. The chant in which 
recitations were delivered was as uniform 
as everything else. “Wren: w is silent. 
The d6nly sound of r; the sécond sound of e; 
the énly sound of u,’’ was as near the heavy 
accentuation as I can get. It was the best 
and the worst school I ever saw. The best, 
because no pains, no time, nothing had been 
spared to bring it up to the principal’s ideal; 
and the effort had been crowned with entire 
success. The worst, because it ignored abso- 
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A LETTER APPLYING FOR A PRINCIPALSHIP 


lutely any individuality in the pupils and 
fitted them for nothing more than a mechan- 
ical obedience to another’s thinking. 

“In connection with the regular studies 
of the school,” says the new syllabus, “‘ certain 
aspects of contemporary civilization which 
are of value for developing the social spirit 
should receive attention. Hospitals, societies 
for the prevention of cruelty to children and 
to animals, homes for orphans and for the 
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ANSWER WRITTEN ON THE BACK OF THE 


APPLICATION 


THE 


aged and infirm, fresh air funds, and similar 
agencies for social service, should be brought 
within the child’s comprehension at the 
proper stage.’ ‘‘The truth that success in 
life means more than mere money-getting 
can thus be brought home again and again.” 


DARK, ILL-VENTILATED, AND CROWDED ROOMS 
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AT NOON TIME 


NO SCHOOL BETTER THAN THIS SCHOOL 
In this school there exists a rigidity that 
is like a rigor mortis; it forbids such a 
natural outgiving of the natural teacher as 


the syllabus suggests. Here the subordinate 
must be forever on the jump to accomplish 
the set end of her day’s labor, and while 
the principal is calm, pleasant in manner, and 
God-fearing in her life, most of the teachers 
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ONE OF THE BOYS’ ROOF PLAYGROUNDS 


The roof is covered with a heavy steel netting that makes any accident impossible 


who carry out her conscientiously relentless 
will are harassed, visibly worn, harsh, and 
unkind. 

The children are apparently callous and 
happy in their indifference toward their 
environments. I saw a small boy whose 


elbow was suddenly jerked and shaken sneak 
a little mischievous grin toward the back of 
the room. 


In one class the very way in which the 
teacher intoned ‘‘ You—are—not—still” gave 
me a sensation of quick fright that brought 
back the awful moment of my childhood 
when I saw a boy arrested and haled away 
by a policeman. ‘‘Somebody—foot!”’ the 
same teacher shouted suddenly, and my 
circulation stopped. My own foot, I felt 
sure, had moved. 


THE CARPENTER SHOP AT SCHOOL NO. 1 


One of the best-equipped elementary schools in the world 
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AN ASSEMBLY ROOM WITH CURTAIN PARTITIONS WHICH IS SO DARK THAT GAS HAS TO BE BURNED 
ALL DAY LONG ALL THROUGH THE YEAR 


No child in this school ever ‘‘raises his 
hand”? above the level of the shoulder 
excepting during the arithmetic recitation, 
when pencils that are not in actual use are 
held in the clenched fingers of the right 


the 
other 


resting on 
the 


hand, the right elbow 
desk, the left hand laid flat on 
side. 

‘‘My answer is——”’ began an infant arith- 
metician. 


“DO OR DIE” THE MOST DIFFICULT POSITION IN THE EXERCISES 





THE CHARACTER 
*Don’t say that in my class.”’ ; 
“Don’t stand in my class with. pencil, pen, 
or book in hand,” snapped the teacher. 
“Indeed! But you'll please sit down,” 
was the sneer that greeted a wrong answer. 
Neither the principal nor her first assistant, 
who was both sweet and gentle, ‘‘snapped,” 
but the manner of one of the younger teachers 


A TYPICAL SCHOOLBOY 


who seemed a ‘‘kind of right-hand man,” 
gave me an overwhelming desire to rescue 
the class committed to her, and to do it, if 
necessary, by physical violence. 

In this school, probably the only one of 
its kind in the world, there is at least no 
indirection, no flabbiness. The apparent 


OF NEW 
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cruelty that kept me ‘‘on edge”’ is not half 
so fatal as the actual cruelty of methods 
known elsewhere. 

“You dirty little Russian Jew, what are 
you doing?’’ seems even more ruinous to a 


child’s spirit and temper. 
The school 
had no principal in evidence. 


most unrelieved in badness 
Opposite the 


“THE MAP OF GREATER NEW YORK” 


Showing a pupil where he lives 


name of the ‘“‘head’’ in charge I wrote in 
my notebook: ‘‘Coarse, fat woman, sensual 
look, youngish, diamond earrings, talks 
dialect.”’ This woman's methods are 
summary, but according to her lights. If a 
child gets in her way she throws him out, 
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DOCTOR AND NURSE TREATING CHILDREN FOR 
SORE EYES AND THROATS 


lifting him by any portion of his person that 
‘“comes handy.’’ From such a school gradu- 
ate the brutal truck-drivers, the amateur 
criminals who, having little better in their 
minds, devise much mischief. 

That the imitative powers of childhood are 
startling; that the teacher’s thoughts, feelings, 
aspirations even, transfer themselves on 
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“TRANSFER” CHILDREN WAITING TO BE ADMIT- 
TED TO A NEW SCHOOL 


invisible wings to the members of her class, 
proves itself every instant of the day. Yet 
in a majority of the schools I was continually 
embarrassed by the discourtesy with which 
the children were addressed—or ignored. 
There is sentimentalism that forgets the 
teacher’s difficulties and there is ‘‘ plain good 
sense.’’ It is not sentimentality to recognize 
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A KINDERGARTEN IN ONE OF THE NEW PARTLY FINISHED SCHOOLS 
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TENEMENTS AND YARD CLOSETS THAT FLANK A 
DIRTY SCHOOL PLAYGROUND 


rudeness as rudeness even when its object 
isa child. What possible end but a common 
misery is to be attained by pointing out the 
“bad boy” to a stranger? What sort of 
example is the taste that discusses quick- 
eared children even in lowered tones when 
they are present ? Get on to those eyes!” 
brought me a glance quite unforgetable but 
already self-conscious. ‘‘He is a degener- 
ate!’’ procured a sullen look of blank defiance 
that changed to sullen watchfulness as the 
talk went on 
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THE UNGRADED CLASS FOR DEFECTIVE CHILDREN AT SCHOOL NO. 1 
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SCHOOL WINDOWS COVERED WITH WIRE NETTING 
TO PREVENT TENEMENT THIEVES CRAWLING IN 


ABOUT SCHOOL BOARDS AND EXAMINATIONS 


The stupid discourtesy of a good deal of 
schoolroom behavior is a direct reflex of 
the treatment of the teacher or the would-be 
teacher by the Board, and its employees. 
The old days when the teaching force of 
Brooklyn was at the mercy of such local 
committeemen as wrote the note reproduced 
with this article are, luckily for all of us, 
gone by. But the “‘manners”’ of the writer 


of the note are reproduced in the attitude 
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of men even now in authority. How deeply 
the teachers resent the very treatment they 
too frequently ‘pass on to the children”’ only 
they and their intimates know. 

‘I could have borne it better,’ said a 
much-tried soul, ‘‘but from the Superinten- 
dent down every man made me feel he 
was sole owner and proprietor of the city 
schools and that I had intruded on his pri- 
vate business.”’ 








CHILDREN BEING DISMISSED DOWN A FIRE-ESCAPE 
TO FAMILIARIZE THEM WITH IT 


Not long ago a New York teacher had 
occasion to be examined, and after several 
written requests that elicited no information 
she was sent by her principal to the office 
of Mr. Z : Te. was the wrong 
man, but he directed her to Mr. Y It was 
not Mr. Y ’s “day,” so she returned at 
another time and waited long upon a desolate 
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NEW DOUBLE STAIRCASES SEPARATED BY GLASS 
AND NETTING FROM HALLWAYS, AND VENTI- 
LATED CLOTHING LOCKERS 


bench until the interview was secured. Mr. 
z. was also the wrong man, but he kindly 
conducted her to Mr. X , to whom she was 
evidently non grata. 

““T can’t see you today,” he snarled with 
the air of an angry plutocrat dismissing a 
persistent beggar. 


CHILDREN GOING TO AN AFTERNOON PART-TIME 
CLASS 
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The teacher went. As she retired, Mr. 
Y—-—, who seemed to have a vein of true 
humanity, instructed her that she must 
fill out a certain printed blank and present 
it to Mr. X before she left the 
building for the day. 

She filled the paper and with trepidation 
reentered the presence of the summary X 
For an hour she sat waiting before him while 
others who came later were received and 
dismissed, till, time failing, she ventured to 
approach the desk. 

“IT told you I couldn't see you,” 
indignant authority. 


raged the 





DOCTOR EXAMINING CHILD’S EYES FOR TRACHOMA 


She halted, and, explaining deprecatingly, 
dropped the document upon the nearest 
support and fled —fled as incontinently as 
self-respect would permit. 

It took six journeys from her remote 
borough by steam and trolley before this 
unfortunate teacher was able to get that 
examination. 

All servants of the Board are not like this, 
all buildings are not old, all teachers are not 
faulty. Mr. Snyder is the architect and head 
of the building department, and, busy as he 
is, his courtesy never fails, nor is he the only 
one of the authorities who can be approached 
without revolt. Moreover, in old buildings 


NEW YORK 
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no less than in new are to be found a great 
corps of gently bred, enlightened teachers 
spending and being spent in the service of 
the city. All this ungracious setting forth 
of the dark side of things is the necessary 
and unpleasing task of one who tries to 
show that the opportunities of New York 
children are not all alike and not all good. 


THE PAY OF TEACHERS 


The most rational of all the good salary 
bills (the Pettengill schedule) made advance 
in the pay of teachers dependent on merit 





MOTHERS OF PUBLIC SCHOOL CHILDREN-TO-BE 


as well as on length of service. At present, 
length of service alone governs the advance 
in salary. 

There are certain injustices in the dis- 
tribution of salaries. It is an injustice that 
a woman who is principal of a school of 
2,500 children should receive $750 
year than a man head of a high school 
department, and $150 less than a woman 
high school assistant. If the men now 
wailing in the newspapers about their 
inability to secure elementary school posi- 
tions would equalize the salaries so these 
should no longer be like animals male and 
female, they would have their positions. 


less a 
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PROPOSED PUBLIC SCHOOL No. 106 


To be the finest school building in the world, with separate playgrounds 
and auditorium below the street level 


Zconomy now keeps them out. Everywhere 
women teachers have to keep order for the 
men who are getting so many hundreds more 
for their virile authority! No influence 
effeminizes the schools so fast as the average 
man teacher. Men like Mr. Doty, who will 
rule in the beautiful 106, are not common in 
the public schools. Men’s or women’s, the 
New York salaries are generous and promptly 
paid. They should command the best service 
in the world. That they do not is chiefly 
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A GATEWAY 


AT ONE OF THE NEW SCHOOLS 








YORK PUBLIC SCHOOLS 





THE MORRIS HIGH SCHOOL IN THE BRONX 


Just being finished 


because our energy is increasingly absorbed 
in providing for immigration. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


Four conclusions stand out in my mind as 
the result of these weeks of visiting New 
York public schools and of study of the 
huge problem 
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ANOTHER NEW SCHOOL DOORWAY 
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THE STREETS THAT ARE THE 


1. New York City has the most difficult 


educational problem in the country. It 
stands in a class by itself and has difficulties 
that no other city presents. 

2. Under the present school administra- 
tion it is doing wonderful work toward solving 
that problem. 


HOMES OF 


YORK PUBLIC SCHOOLS 4 


MANY OF THE CHILDREN 

3. But conditions still exist that put the 
complete solution of the problem beyond 
the reach of any normal effort and expense. 

4. The only remedies for such conditions 
are the restriction of immigration and a 
vast increase in expenditure—larger than 
has yet been dreamed of. 
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A GREAT ADMINISTRATOR 


THE WORK OF GOVERNOR TAFT IN THE PHILIPPINES—AN HISTORIC ACHIEVE- 
MENT IN COLONIAL GOVERNMENT — HOW HE CONCILIATED THE FILIPINOS 
—HIS ENTHUSIASTIC RECEPTION —DANCING WITH THE FILIPINO LADIES— 


THE TACT SHOWN IN SETTLING THE 


RELATION OF CHURCH AND SCHOOLS 


BERNARD MOSES 


(PROFESSOR OF HISTORY AND ECONOMICS IN THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, AND MEMBER OF THE SECOND PHILIPPINE COMMISSION) 


ILLIAM H. TAFT, formerly judge 
of the United States Circuit Court, 
went to the Philippine Islands in 

1900 as President of the United States 
Philippine Commission. After having served 
as the first civil governor of the islands, he 
returns to become Secretary of War. To 
his reputation as a great lawyer he has 
added the reputation of a great administrator, 
and his successful accomplishment of the 
task assigned to him by President McKinley 
has made him a conspicuous figure in the 
political affairs of the nation. 

As a student of Yale University he demon- 
strated the possibility of holding a prominent 
position as an athlete and at the same time 
winning distinction as a scholar. Now, at 
forty-five, he retains the strength, the power 
of endurance. and much of the agility of his 
earlier years. To his great physical and 
intellectual power is added the attractive- 
ness of a remarkably genial and sympa- 
thetic personality. 

Judge Taft’s general view of the Philippine 
question in the beginning was in some sense 
a composite of the different views of his 


countrymen. His addresses before he left 
the United States gave expression to some 
of the doubts that were involved in the 
general view. His addresses somewhat later, 
in Manila and the provinces, were clear and 
decided. They left on the minds of the 
persons who heard them a distinct impression 
of the policy of the United States. They 
made it clear, moreover, not only that the 
speaker was there to carry out that policy, 
but that at the same time he was in complete 
sympathy with it. 

It was provided in the instructions issued 
by the President to the United States 
Philippine Commission that, beginning 
with September 1, 1900, it should ex- 
ercise legislative authority over the islands 
and that at the same time it should have 
power to appoint such _ officers under 
the judicial, educational, and civil-service 
systems, and in the municipal and depart. 
mental Governments, as should be provided 
for. The commission had, therefore, three 
months in which to study the affairs of the 
islands. 

Next the provincial law had to be applied 
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LITTLE DANCING GIRLS AT / 
GIVEN TO THE 
This task 


to the several provinces. neces- 


sitated a journey to each of the provinces 
to find out by inquiry and discussion in 
public assemblies what modifications of the 
general law were needed in the province in 
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ADMINISTRATOR 


THE DANCE IS AN ESSENTIAL PART OF EVERY 
FESTIVITY 

question. The usual programme of the 

meeting involved, in the first place, a pre- 

sentation and discussion, by Judge Taft, of 

the general law. Judge Taft's style of 

public speech was eminently suited to the 
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GOVERNOR TAFT AT A NATIVE ENTERTAINMENT 
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A NATIVE BOAT AT BALANGA 


work. It consists of a series of clear, logical 
statements, free from all oratorical extrava- 
gance. It is impressive because the mind 
of the listener is not confused by side issues, 
or distracted by words that are used only 
for the sake of ornament. It is a style of 
speech that inspires confidence, not the 
fluency that awakens distrust. After the 
opening address there was a discussion by 
members of the assembly relating to the 
modifications and additions that ought to 
be made. Judge Taft’s speech was trans- 
lated into Spanish as it proceeded, and the 
discussion by members of the assembly was 
translated into English. The repetition in 
another language of every sentence uttered 
consumed time, taxed the patience of both 
speaker and listener, and drew out the 
length of the meetings. 

On one occasion, some one, wearied by a 
series of long-winded Filipino speakers, sug- 
gested that the speeches be cut short. ‘‘ No,” 
replied the Judge; ‘‘I am determined the 


PARADE OF THE MANILA FIRE BRIGADE 





RUNNING BEFORE A “FOUR MAN WIND ’ 


Filipinos shall at last have an opportunity 
to say all they have to say.” Finally, in 
each case a law was enacted by the commission 
applying to the province the general pro- 
vincial law with the special modifications 
agreed upon. 

These meetings lasted one or two days 
and were held in nearly all of the forty 
provinces, and all but a few of them were 
conducted by Judge Taft, who thus became 
known to a large majority of the municipal 
officers of the thousand towns of the archi- 
pelago, as well as to a very large part of the 
rest of the inhabitants. Through these 
meetings the leading men of the islands 
obtained a large amount of information 
concerning the new government. 

The Filipinos had very little knowledge 
of America or Americans, and what. they 
had had been recently acquired. Before 
the fall of Manila they had been told dreadful 
stories about the Americans—sometimes by 
persons on whose words they had been ac- 
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THE STARS AND STRIPES WAVED OVER ALL THE ARCHES 


customed to rely. When they heard the 
wild war-whoop of the soldiers, as they 
swept over the country, they were convinced 
that some of the things they had been told 
were not true, particularly the tales about the 


cowardice of the Americans. The informers 
of the people had, to a certain extent, under- 
mined their own cause by statements that 
did not appear to be supported by evident 
facts. The minds of the people were thus 
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THE GOVERNMENT 


in a mood to be enlightened when Judge 
Taft began his propaganda of American 
good-will. One of the serious difficulties to 
be overcome arose from the fact that the 
Filipinos were tired of promises. The 
Spaniards had been extravagant in making 
them, but economical in carrying them 
cut; and the Filipinos themselves were 
too glib talkers not to know how cheap 
and unreliable talk may be. In the cam- 
paign to overthrow the Filipinos’ prejudice 
against Americans Judge Taft won through 
his clear understanding of the situation and 
his ability to say at the proper time the thing 
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HOUSE AT SAN JOSE 


that needed to be said, and by the force of 
his attractive personality. The Filipinos 
had never heard a Spaniard laugh as Judge 
Taft laughed. The cordiality of it disarmed 
prejudice and won their confidence, and when 
he told them that the new government would 
recognize their rights and protect their 
interests they were inclined to believe it. 
When Judge Taft and his associates 
arrived at the station, to go by rail to the 
provinces immediately north of Manila to 
establish the first provincial governments, 
he found a large number of Filipinos gathered 
there with their band of music to show 








ELABORATE FESTIVAL ARCHES UNDER WHICH GOVERNOR TAFT PASSED 
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their appreciation of the undertaking and 
to do honor to the president of the com- 
mission. They were doubtless also moved 
by their never-failing desire to make a 
holiday. At the stations along the road 
large crowds were assembled. They were 
always led by a delegation of the principal 
citizens, and were accompanied by the omni- 
present Filipino band. During the few 
minutes’ halt of the train, the compliment 
involved in the gathering of the people was 
acknowledged, and Judge Taft or some other 
member of the party explained the char- 
acter of the government it was proposed to 
establish. On these expeditions there were 
usually two or three Filipinos of distinction 
who addressed the people either in Spanish 
or in Tagalog, and their addresses often 
produced a marked effect on their hearers. 
It was not supposed that these brief cam- 
paign speeches would convey a very clear 
idea of the proposed government, but it 
became evident in the course of time that 
they affected more or less the sentiments 
of the people. They conveyed, at least, the 
idea that a new organization was to be 
created, and served as a motive to a further 
inquiry. This was probably the first time 
that a genuine campaign of education was 
ever undertaken in the Far East. 

In the province of Antique, the inhabitants 
of a small village seven or eight miles from 
the provincial capital went to their little 
church, took a wooden statue of the Virgin, 
draped it as the Goddess of Liberty with the 
American flag, placed it on a square pedestal, 
mounted the statue and pedestal on wheels, 
and dragged them seven miles over a rough 
road to the public square of the capital. 
As the little procession of Americans moved 
up from the landing and entered the square, 
there stood the Virgin Goddess of Liberty, 
somewhat the worse for the jolting she had 
received in passing over the long, rough 
road. On the four sides of the white pedestal 
were the four names: Washington, Lincoln, 
McKinley, Taft. 

After the assembly came the banquet, and 
after the banquet usually a ball. Good 


form seemed to require that the Filipino 
ladies should come late, and when they 
arrived they went directly to the chairs that 
had been placed along the side of the ball- 
room. Here they sat demurely apart, in 
gay dresses of brilliant colors. 


The dapper 
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little Filipinos, dressed in black, gathered 
in another part of the hall. The invitation 
to dance extended by Judge Taft to the 
first lady of the province was the sign for 
opening the festivities. Presenting a striking 
contrast with his diminutive partner, he 
passed up and down the floor with a lightness 
and apparent ease that was somewhat sur- 
prising to the spectators. And this was part 
of the propaganda of American good-will. 
The cordiality of the Governor’s social 
intercourse with the Filipinos made him 
appear to them as the real friend of the 
people. It was sincere and unaffected, and 
the Filipinos were quick to mark the agreeable 
contrast which it presented to the severe 
and condescending bearing of the Spanish 
high officials. And his simple dress was in 
marked contrast with the pretentious style 
of the Spanish Governor-General. There is 
no doubt that the democratic manners of 
the Governor provoked comment at first. 
The Filipinos did not understand him, and 
they were hopelessly mystified by his jovial 
jokes. The interpreter struggled with them, 
but the lordly Spanish would not readily 
lend itself to such trivial uses. But in the 
course of time the quick-witted Filipino 
learned to read in the Governor’s expressive 
countenance the signs of the coming joke, 
and he had his amusement without the aid 
of a translator. 
‘It is not quite clear whether at first the 
Filipinos thought the Americans were gener- 
ous or weak, because their manners were 
democratic and they showed a disposition to 
consult with them on matters of public 
interest. When the commission began to 
exercise legislative power, the question arose 
as to what extent meetings for this purpose 
should be public. It was finally provided 
that all bills should be published after the 
second reading, that a date should be fixed 
when the commission would hold a public 
session, and that at this session any person 
might discuss fully and freely the bill in 
question. Under this arrangement the dis- 
cussion of a single bill often lasted through 
several sessions, and these discussions some- 
times brought into public notice persons 
whose ability made it desirable that they 
should be known to the authorities. One 
Filipino speaker, who appeared first in dis- 
cussing the municipal code, whose straight- 
forward and forceful presentation of the 
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subject made a very favorable impression, 
some months later was made a governor 
of a province, and subsequently became 
a most effective judge. Throughout the 
long discussions Judge Taft remained always 
patient and imperturbable. 

Before the insurrection was completely 
overthrown it was asserted that it would 
be necessary to maintain an army of 
50,000 or 60,000 American soldiers, and 
to keep the islands ten years under military 
rule. Judge Taft, however, affirmed that 
within a year not more than 15,000 Ameri- 
can soldiers would be needed in the Philip- 
pines. Within the period mentioned the 
force was reduced to about that number. 

At the same time some persons entertained 
serious doubts as to the advisability of 
arming any considerable number of Filipinos 
for service in an insular militia, or con- 
stabulary, under the civil government. But 
neither the president of the commission nor 
any of his associates shared in these doubts. 
A constabulary was therefore organized 
with American officers. It consisted of 
between 5,000 and 6,000 men, thoroughly 
armed and equipped. It has been loyal. 
It has been efficient. As hunters of brigands 
the Filipinos of the constabulary have cer- 
tain qualifications which the American soldier 
lacks. They know better than the American 
soldiers the habits and tricks of the Filipino 
thieves. They also know the country. 

The task which Judge Taft had in hand 
required something more than a lawyer's 
view and a lawyer’s disposition to abide by 
precedent; it required the ability to compre- 
hend new problems in rapid succession— 
problems, too, of the widest range, from 
warding off famine to the settlement of the 
conflicting interests of Church and State. 
He had to do things not prescribed in the 
laissez-faire text-books. 

At one time famine seemed to be imminent. 
The effects of six years of rebellion were 
manifest in neglected fields and a demoralized 
population. There was apparently not rice 
enough to feed the people till the new crop 
might be harvested. The dealers raised the 
price and by this at once spread the alarm 
and seemed to threaten to put food out of 
the reach of the poor. The Governor quickly 
reached a conclusion. There were several 


millions of dollars in the central treasury, 
bearing no interest and not immediately 
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demanded for other purposes. Some part 
of it might be used for the purchase of rice 
to be sold in the provinces where the supply 
was short, andthe proceeds returned to the 
treasury. By this course the Government 
would lose nothing, and the people would 
have food within reach, practically at the 
cost that would be necessary to purchase it 
in large quantities. Rice was accordingly 
bought in Saigon, Bangkok, and Calcutta, 
stored in Manila, and thence transported to 
the provinces where the local supply of food 
was inadequate. The funds of the treasury 
were replenished from the sales and the 
people were relieved. The only persons whose 
happiness was not considered in this trans- 
action were the dealers of Manila who had 
prepared to make a corner in this principal 
element of the food of the people. 

As in this case, the view generally taken 
by Judge Taft was the humane, the larger 
view. When the bill organizing a system of 
public schools for the islands was about to be 
presented to the commission, there was 
some doubt as to whether it should provide 
for the employment of 600 American 
teachers or a larger number. On this point 
the president of the commission did not 
hesitate; he pronounced at once for the 
larger number. This resolved the doubt, 
and thus the general school law authorized 
the appointment of 1,000 American teachers. 

His liberality became manifest in his views 
concerning the attitude which the public 
schools ought to hold in relation to the 
affairs of the Church. There were two lines 
of policy. The schools might be conducted 
as they are conducted in the United States, 
leaving the religious instruction of the pupils 
entirely to the family and the Church; or, 
the priest or minister of any church estab- 
lished in the town where the public school 
might be situated, or a designated teacher 
of religion, might teach religion for half an 
hour three times a week in the school building 
to public school pupils whose parents might 
desire it. The second course was advocated 
by Judge Taft as involving a certain con- 
cession to the Church, which appeared to be 
justified by the fact that for many generations 
the Church had practically controlled edu- 
cation. It is not important that the oppor- 
tunity here presented was seldom if ever 
embraced by the authorized teachers of 
religion. The fact that the opportunity was 
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STORIES OF GOVERNOR TAFT 


presented is sufficient to illustrate the con- 
ciliatory spirit of the Governor. 

The same spirit of conciliation was mani- 
fest in the appointment of certain Filipino 
generals to the important office of provincial 
governor. Delgado in Iloilo, Trias in Cavite, 
Flores in Rizal, and Cailles in Laguna were 
given an opportunity to show their efficiency 
and loyalty. 

It became evident very early that a cer- 
tain difficulty of the Philippine situation lay 
in the fact that there were three important 
organizations each holding different views 
as to their respective jurisdictions—the 
Church, the army, and the civil authorities. 
The Church might be expected to claim 
whatever it had administered; the army 
would naturally be reluctant to abandon 
any part of the field it had controlled; and the 
civil authorities were under definite orders 
to establish a government consistent with 
the principles set forth in the President’s 
instructions. The claims in reality over- 
lapped one another, and lines separating 
their several fields of authority could not be 
drawn without curtailing some of them. 
There was no difficulty in reaching the 
conclusion that the Church must be 
separated from the State, but it was not 
so easy to indicate where the line should 
be drawn, or, in other words, to determine 
what property and what institutions should 
go with the Church and what remain 
with the State 

Similar questions appeared in connection 
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with the attempt to adjust the line between 
the proper jurisdiction of the army and that 
of the civil authorities. There arose neces- 
sarily in the course of the negotiations 
differences of opinion on points of law, but 
no personal friction was engendered. The 
vigorous advocacy of the conflicting claims 
helped in reaching a right conclusion. Thus 
in due time the Church went its way with 
its own, leaving unsettled questions to be 
referred to the courts for final adjudication. 
The army, having in the period of transition 
controlled both military and civil affairs, 
finally surrendered the management of civil 
affairs to the civil authorities and assumed 
the position that it normally occupies in 
a free State in the time of peace. 

Because of the Filipinos’ conception of 
government as the rule of persons instead 
of the rule of law, the separation of a con- 
spicuous and popular officer from his charge 
among them has an importance not fully 
appreciated in the United States. They 
have been accustomed to depend upon a 
person, and not upon law, for protection. 
Their loyalty is loyalty to a person. There- 
fore, on account of his just and vigorous 
administration, his genial personality, and his 
democratic simplicity and accessibility, the 
withdrawal of Governor Taft will be regarded 
by all classes of Filipinos as an injury to 
their sense of personal loyalty, and as doing 
violence to their sentiment of devotion to 
a leader in whom they have unbounded 
confidence. 


STORIES OF GOVERNOR TAFT IN THE 
PHILIPPINES 


HEN it became known in Manila 
last year that Governor Taft 
had been offered a Supreme 


Court judgeship there was the most 
remarkable demonstration, opposing his 
departure, in the history of the island. 


On that occasion Paterno, who had been a 
member of Aguinaldo’s cabinet, and who 
had been regarded as one of the most bitter 
of the insurgents, made an impassioned 
speech on his front porch, lauding Governor 
Taft and expressing the hope that he would 


remain. Paterno’s attitude represented the 
feeling of the Filipinos generally toward 
the Governor, who had sought by every act 
to carry out his policy of ‘‘the Philippines 
for the Filipinos.” 

When Judge Taft became governor the 
Spaniards had drawn the color line in Manila. 
He set about breaking it down. He not only 
invited the leading Filipinos to the official 
Wednesday receptions at his palace, but 
native women were also asked to receive with 
Mrs. Taft. When he attended a Filipino 
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dinner he always made it a point to take 
in one of the leading native women. He 
studied the Filipinos at work and at play, 
and his ability to join in their national life 
was a factor that contributed much to his 
popularity. 


MASTERED THE FILIPINO QUADRILLE 


When Governor Taft was on his way to 
the capital of the Tayabos province it was 
observed that he was in close conference 
with a prominent young Filipino lawyer, 
who went along as representative of the 
Federal party newspaper. The lawyer left 
in the Governor’s hand a piece of paper on 
which he had made some drawings. The 
following night the inevitable banquet and 
ball which formed part of the entertainment 
at every provincial capital took place. The 
ball began with the regodon, the Spanish 


quadrille, much more difficult than our 
quadrille. The various steps are not called 
out. As the music sounded, Governor Taft 


stepped off with the wife of the Presidente 
and escorted her to a place in the first set. 
The young Americans in the party were 
expecting their chief to make a mistake in 
the complicated figures, but he made only 
one slip—a record better than most of the 
Filipino dancers. It developed, however, 
that the Governor had got the Filipino 
lawyer to draw a diagram of the quadrille 
figures, and he carried the paper in his hand 
when he made his first attempt. 

Governor Taft leaves the islands with the 
insular government not only self-supporting, 
but even lending money to provinces and 
municipalities. Under the Spanish rule the 
rich man imported champagne free of duty 
and the poor man paid a prohibitive duty on 
kerosene and wheat flour. Under the new 
insular government the tariff has been 
removed from necessities and increased on 
luxuries. The revenue, instead of decreasing, 
has shown an increase. Out of the surplus 
a coast-guard service has been established, 
which not only affords protection, but also 
establishes quick communication between 
the islands. This coast-guard fleet includes 
twenty vessels, each 140 feet in length, 
manned by Filipino crews and American 
engineers. These boats carry mails and 
enforce the customs laws. This service was 


installed at a cost of $1,000,000, which was 
a surplus out of the revenues of the islands. 


STORIES OF GOVERNOR TAFT 


HEARD BOTH SIDES 


If Governor Taft’s offer to purchase the 
friars’ lands is accepted, it will record his 
greatest achievement as Governor. When 
he assumed the reins of government the 
question of the friars’ lands was the burning 
question in the islands. Governor Taft 
determined on a business course. He had 
the land surveyed and a fair valuation 
(approximately $5,000,000) placed on it. He 
then heard both sides. He questioned the 
friars frankly about the charges of iminorality 
that had been made against them; he ques- 
tioned the people, who hated the friars for 
acquiring the best land. It is Governor 
Taft’s plan to buy the land and give first 
chance for ownership to the present tenants. 
His visit to Pope Leo was an evidence of 
his desire to act in harmony with the Church. 

As president of the first Philippine Com- 
mission Judge Taft drafted the Civil Service 
act, and as Governor he witnessed its suc- 
cessful operation. He required efficiency as 
the first qualification, and no drones were 
allowed. Heads of departments reported to 
him directly instead of to the head of the 
bureau. He encouraged the appointment of 
natives to offices of trust. 

Governor Taft found an oppressive tax 
system. The poor man was paying a tax 
on his plow, which was a necessity, and the 
rich man who owned hundreds of acres 
paid no land tax. A land tax is now assessed 
and yields a large revenue. 

Governor Taft once found, in his desire to 
deal first-hand with the people, that it would 
be necessary to use very plain language. 
He was visiting at a small province, and 
through his interpreter he cautioned the 
natives who had been appointed to office to 
be faithful to their trust. 

“Tf you are not, your official heads will 
be cut off,’’ he added. 

The native officials looked at him in 
horror. One put his hand nervously to his 
throat. Here was a new form of punish- 
ment. Governor Taft quickly saw how his 
words had been misinterpreted, and hastened 
to assure his hearers that he had no designs 
on their lives. 


THE GOVERNOR AND THE HORSE 


Complete accessibility marked Governor 
Taft’s attitude toward the people. In his 
various visits to provinces, and in his first 
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STORIES OF 


long trip in which he established provincial 
government in twenty provinces, he worked 
harder than any member of his party. He 
listened patiently to every long speech by 
natives, and he accepted every hospitality. 
After this arduous trip he was induced to 
make a visit to Benquet, which is noted for 
its cooling breezes. The trip was up the 
rocky bed of a mountain torrent. Governor 
Taft rode part of the way in an ambulance 
and toiled the last five miles up a narrow 
road on horseback. His great weight made 
the ride very fatiguing. He was so delighted 
with the place, after all the discomfort of 
the journey, that he dictated a cablegram to 
Secretary Root, telling of his pleasure at 
shivering within a hundred miles of Manila, 
which was very hot. He also described his 
rough ride on horseback. The next day he 
received the following cablegram from Mr. 
Root: 


Glad you had such a comfortable trip. How is 


the horse ? 


At his offices in Manila Governor Taft 
received the lowliest Filipino. He once 
kept a prominent American capitalist wait- 
ing while he listened to the story of an old 
woman whose house had been burned during 
a cholera epidemic and whose remuneration 
by the government was one gold dollar 
short of what she had expected. 

The success of the constabulary, an armed 
native force of 6,000, has been a vindication 
of Governor Taft’s confidence in the Filipinos. 
The desertions from the constabulary are 
fewer in proportion than those from the 
army now in the islands. 

In the early days of the instilar govern- 
ment, when there was frequent conflict 
between the civil and the military branches of 
the government, Governor Taft, by his unfail- 
ing amiability and good temper, prevented 


many serious clashes. On one_ occasion 
he received a communication from the 
military end of the government. It was 


the culmination of a series of manifestations 
of spite and jealousy. Governor Taft 
scanned the paper absentmindedly, then he 
straightened up in his chair and his feet 
struck the ground. His face flushed and 
then the red deepened. There was a 
frown on his brow. Then he whirled sud- 
denly in his chair, broke into a merry infec- 
tious laugh, and turning to a subordinate 
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said: ‘Read this. It’s about the funniest of 
all funny things from that service.’’ His 
power to laugh off his gravest and pettiest 
annoyances carried him through many diffi- 
culties. 

DEVOTION TO DUTY 

When he started back to the Philippines 
in 1902 he had just recovered from an ailment 
that had necessitated several difficult opera- 
tions. His physician said to him: 

“You are cured now; but if you return to 
the tropics we cannot answer for your 
remaining so.”’ 

At the time, he said to an ex-employee of 
the Philippine Government who had _ been 
invalided home and was consulting him 
about going back: 

‘“We want in the service all the men that 
we can get with experience and with interest 
in the work; this is one of our problems. 
But I cannot feel it right to urge, even to 
advise you to return there, when you risk 
your health in doing so.” 

The tears stood in his eyes as he spoke. 
He realized the risk he was taking. 

Governor Taft was popular with 
American as well as native residents. 
American promoters were criticizing the 
work of the Philippine Commission. One 
of them criticized Governor Taft personally. 

‘Do you know Taft?’’ asked the other. 

‘““No. I never met him,’’ was the reply. 

“T thought not,’”’ said the first. ‘When 
you have once met him you will never have 
another word to say against him.” 

Governar Taft has given his active codpera- 
tion to public education. Early in his life 
on the islands he saw that the natives were 
united on two things: a detestation of the 
friars, and a desire for education. During 
his administration 1,000 teachers were brought 
over from the United States to teach English. 
Primary schools have been established in 
every province. There are numerous pro- 
vincial secondary high schools, while at 
Manila there is an excellent normal school. 
One hundred Filipinos will be sent to the 
United States to get technical and university 
educations. 

Governor Taft’s administration has wit- 
nessed the introduction of a sound currency, 
the improvement of harbors, the establish- 
ment of cable service, and the taking of a 
census which cost $1,000,000. 
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HOSE who derive their knowledge 
of the world from the comic papers 
and cheap theatres think of the 

farmer as a lean, gawky, bewhiskered creature, 
ignorant of all topics that lie outside the 
sphere of farms and crops. A closer acquaint- 
ance with the western farmer, such as I had 
the good fortune to secure last summer in 
a 1,000-mile horseback ride through the corn 
belt, would do such people good. 

The average western farmer is as_ well 
informed upon the questions of the day as 
the average business or professional man of 
our eastern cities, though he lacks acquaint- 
ance with many things which some regard as 
essential to culture. He takes a deep 
interest in politics, and he is better informed 
about what goes on in our legislative halls 
than any other class. 

I remember the chagrin expressed by 
an aged farmer, whom one would not 
pick out as an unusually well-informed 
man, because of his inability to tell me of 
a recent act of his legislature. He assured 
me that he always made it a practice to 
know what the legislature was doing, but 
in some way or other this had_ slipped 
his mind. In western farmhouses one sees 
a great many copies of reports of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and there are 
indications that these reports have been 
studied. Agricultural papers are to be found 
in all farmhouses. 

In Emporia I met a farmer with ‘‘Oom 
Paul” whiskers, a large, benevolent nose, 
and a face as bland as a May morning, but in 
whose eye there lingered no trace of green- 
ness. He told me with the utmost naiveté of 
a transaction that he had had with a man 
fresh from New York who ‘“‘thought he knew 
it all,’ a transaction which had made him 


richer and the New Yorker poorer by some 
hundreds of dollars. 

‘‘T hated to do it,’’ he said, ‘‘but it was 
just like finding money; if I hadn’t picked 
it up some one else would.” 

The transaction related to steers, and there 
was nothing which the New Yorker was 
accustomed to buying that required so much 
knowledge and careful judgment as steers. A 
common case is that of a retired merchant who 
had made a snug little fortune in business, 
and had decided to buy himself a good farm 
and to spend his declining years in the light 
work of superintending it. Now, a man 
who has lived continually on a farm until 
past middle life will frequently move to town 
and make a success as a merchant or as a 
banker. I know of at least a half-dozen 
such cases. But I have yet to find a man 
who had lived continually in the city until 
past middle life and had then moved to the 
country and made a success of corn-growing 
and cattle-feeding. The inevitable result 
was that the retired merchant lost money 
on every trade he made, and in the course of 
a few years was sold out by the sheriff. The 
corn belt is full of monuments of just this 
kind of foolishness. Eastern men and city 
men, who have imagined that farming con- 
sisted simply in planting seed and _ then 
gathering the harvest when the crop ripened 
of itself, have gone West or moved to the 
country to try their hand at it. In the 
language of the neighboring farmers, ‘“‘they 
have cut quite a spludge’”’ for a time, but 
have either failed completely or sold out for 
whatever they could get. 


TIRED AND RETIRED FARMERS 


And yet the corn belt is probably the most 
prosperous agricultural region of any con- 
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LIFE IN THE CORN BELT 


siderable size in the world, but success 
requires great industry and a degree of 
knowledge that comes only from experience. 
In the East, especially in New England, 
where farming is not prosperous and _ the 
cities furnish better opportunities for men 
of capacity, it happens that the best men are 
drawn from the country to the city, leaving, 
as a rule, only the less competent to people 
the country districts. That is why there has 
been so much discussion during the last year 
or two over the degeneracy of the farming 
regions. But in the corn belt the conditions 
are quite reversed; the best opportunities 
are furnished by the farms, and one of the 
most striking facts that one observes on a tour 
of this kind is the manifest superiority of the 
average farmer, physically, intellectually, and 
morally, to the average dweller in the towns 
of that region. With the exception of the 
retired farmers, who make up a fair propor- 
tion of the population of the country towns 
and small cities of the West, the bulk of the 
population seems to be made up of people 
who are not fit to make good farmers. Even 
some of the so-called retired farmers have 
retired, not because they have accumulated 
a competence, but because they were unable 
to make farming pay or because they have 
found the work too hard. They have moved 
to town, where their wives keep boarders 
while they loaf around the stores. For this 
reason there is a sharp distinction made 
between ‘“‘tired’’ and ‘“‘retired’’ farmers. 
The hotels and livery stables also are gener- 
ally kept by this class of tired farmers. 


THE ADVANTAGE OF FARM OVER TOWN 


It seems that every line of business carried 
on in the towns and small cities in the corn 
belt is largely in the hands of inferior men, 
though of course there are numerous brilliant 
exceptions. Almost every town or city 
will have one or two newspapers, which 
claim to be the organs of the leading political 
parties, but which really seem to be published 
for the purpose of apologizing for their own 
existence. The manual labor which is done 
about such towns is almost invariably done 
by men who are not fit for farm hands. 
Some are so profane and obscene in their 
language that a decent farmer would not 
have them around, but they will work as 
section hands on the railroad for less wages 
than farm hands get, and loaf about the 


depot and the streets at night, play Sunday 
baseball, and have other similar enjoyments 
not usually open to the farm hand. Even 
a good deal of the mercantile business is 
carried on by men who do not show a degree 
of intelligence at all comparable to that of 
the average farmer. And in more than one 
State capital the ramshackle street-railway 
system does not show in its management a 
degree of executive capacity much superior 
to that of the average farm hand. 
Nothing better illustrates the 
advantages of farm over town life than the 
“There, now!” 


superior 


class of houses one finds. 
exclaimed a lady in a small Kansas town, 
“there comes another farmhouse into town.” 
As she spoke she was looking at a small, 
one-story, square-roofed house being drawn 
into town on trucks. When asked for an 
explanation, she replied that the farmers 
were building themselves new houses and 
selling their old houses to people in town. 
“About half the houses in this town,’’ she 
asserted, ‘‘have been moved in from the 
country in this manner. Oh, the farmers 
are the aristocrats here !”’ 


A LAND OF PLENTY 


The housekeeper of an eastern city who 
has learned to calculate with some degree 
of precision upon the capacity of the various 
stomachs to be filled, and whose table is 
provided on the basis of these calculations, 
is at first shocked at the apparent extrava- 
gance of the western housewives in table 
supplies; but upon a closer acquaintance 
she simply finds that she has reached the 
land of plenty. 

I remember one Sunday dinner of which I 
was privileged to partake. Another family 
had been invited home to dinner after 
church, making a total of twelve persons. 
There was roast beef, bought in town the 
day before, as a special treat. As a common- 
place there was a huge pyramid of fried 
chicken. As many as four fair-sized spring 
chickens must have been sacrificed for the 
feast. There were mashed potatoes and 
gravy, bread, butter, coffee and tea, with 
real cream, besides milk for the children; 
there were several kinds of jam and preserves, 
with which one was expected to use cream; 
there was unlimited pie and two mountainous 
cakes, evidently the pride of the housewife. 
And to crown it all, there was a freezerful 
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of ice-cream, of such dimensions that no 
one, not even two growing boys from ten to 
twelve years of age, needed to feel any 
apprehension of the supply running short. 
Though this is only a single instance, I assure 
the reader that it is by no means an isolated 
one. Of course, this superabundance and 
the high quality of the cooking at this farm- 
house are not universally maintained. But 
wherever in the corn belt you find native 
Americans, especially of the Hoosier type 
(those of New England are, as a rule, some- 
what better cooks, but somewhat less prodigal 
of material), Germans or Swedes, who are 
generally good ‘‘feeders’’—though the cook- 
ing is not always suited to the fastidious 
palate of the native American—you will 
find the table abundantly provided. 

One hears a great deal of shockingly bad 
grammar in the corn country, but correct 
speech is really a matter of conventionality, 
and a farmer’s success does not depend upon 
his observance of conventionalities. On the 
other hand, there are certain things which 
he must know, and which no amount of 
suavity or grace or good form will enable 
him to dispense with. He is dealing with 
nature rather than with men, and nature 
cannot be deluded by a pleasant front nor a 
smooth tongue. One must not be hasty in 
forming conclusions as to the farmer’s 
intelligence on the basis of his clothes, his 
knowledge of the forms of polite society, nor 
even his use of grammar. So persistently 
does one hear certain mistakes repeated, 
such as ‘It is me,’’ ‘“‘I done well on that 
trade,” “‘I would have went to town if it 
hadn’t rained,’’ that one wonders whether 
the western country is not developing a 
grammar of,its own. 





FAMILY AND SOCIAL LIFE IN THE CORN BELT 


The injudicious and uncritical discussion 
of such inapt expressions as race suicide 
lead me to observe somewhat carefully the 
tendency among the farmers. Though the 
average family is somewhat larger than that 
of the well-to-do urbanite, there is a manifest 
decline even in the country districts. Families 
of four or five children among the native 
Americans are quite common, but one almost 
never finds such patriarchal families of ten 
and twelve children as were common in the 
days of our grandfathers. The most con- 


spicuous case of this kind that I saw was a 
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family of eight children belonging to an 
Iowa farmer. The mother, who is still 
slightly on the sunny side of forty, was a 
daughter of a. well-to-do farmer and had 
excellent ‘schooling’? for the time and 
place. She was a country schoolma’am at 
the age of eighteen, and also gave music 
lessons to a few children in the community. 
She spent one year at a small western college, 
but was married at the age of -twenty-two 
to a young farmer who was living on a rented 
farm and whose only capital consisted of 
his team and farming implements. She has 
raised or is raising her eight children; they 
have bought a farm of 160 acres, which is 
now paid for; they have a comfortable house; 
and they are just beginning to feel in easy 
circumstances. » The long, hard _ struggle 
through which they have gone has in no way 
embittered their dispositions. They are 
active in church work; the mother teaches a 
class in Sunday-school; and the eldest daugh- 
ter, seventeen years of age, is the organist. 
The children were unusually bright and 
healthy, and the mother insists that some 
way must be found to send them all through 
college, and I have little doubt that they 
will succeed. The husband is a hard-working 
man of kindly disposition, but considerably 
her inferior in mental and social endowments, 
of which fact, however, both seemed utterly 
oblivious. 

One form of social diversion common 
throughout the corn belt is what is known 
as the ‘‘basket-meeting.”’ A basket-meeting 
is nothing more nor less than a regular church 
service turned into a picnic. Some grove 
near the country church is selected, and on 
Saturday afternoon the men gather and 
erect an outdoor pulpit, with a sufficient 
number of benches for the congregation, and 
on the following Sunday, at the regular hour, 
the church service is held here instead of in 
the church. After the service the members 
of the congregation, having come supplied 
with baskets of provisions, spread them upon 
the benches and partake of a_ bountiful 
dinner. 

But such a minor festivity pales into 
insignificance in comparison with such annual 
events as the Fourth of July, Old Settlers’ 
Day, and the County Fair, though the latter 
has sadly degenerated since it fell into the 
hands of city sports, who make it simply an 
occasion for horse-racing, accompanied by 
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all the devices for separating a fool from 
his money which usually surround a circus. 


NO SERIOUS LABOR PROBLEM 


The western farm hand gets $25 a 
month the year around, board, washing, 
and pasture for a horse (for, mind you, the 
western farm hand usually owns his horse, 
and not infrequently a top buggy besides). 

The farmer in the corn belt has his labor 
problem, too, though I have never heard any 
one predicting the doom of the corn belt on 
that ground. The fact is, that while the 
existence of the labor problem is recognized, 
it is of such minor significance as to be almost 
negligible. Fortunately for western agri- 
culture and American society in general, 
there is no proletariat of agricultural laborers. 
The cases of large corn-growers who depend 
almost altogether on hired help are so few in 
number as to count but little in the aggregate, 
and even these men are forced by the neces- 
sities of their situation to be exceedingly 
active in direct supervision and management. 
There are practically no farm laborers of the 
European type—that is, men who expect 
always to work for wages as farm hands. In 
all my trip I met with only one married farm 
hand, though doubtless there are a con- 
siderable number, in the aggregate, scattered 
over the country. The typical farm hand 
is a young unmarried man, usually the son 
of a farmer living in the neighborhood— 
though frequently a foreign immigrant— 
who ‘‘works out’’ for a few years merely to 
get money enough to begin farming on his 
own responsibility on a rented farm. Under 
such conditions it would be manifestly 
impossible to organize a successful labor 
union among farm hands. If such a union 
were organized it would necessarily be con- 
fined to the worst and least efficient element 
among them, since only such men continue 
long in that occupation. 

This scarcity of farm labor, however, in 
no way interferes with the success of corn- 
growing. In the first place, the corn-grower 
works with his own hands, and so do the 
other members of his family. Riding plows 
and cultivators, disk harrows and corn har- 
vesters, as well as twine binders and hay 
stackers, so reduce the amount of muscular 
strength needed that a boy of ten years of 
age will frequently render almost as much 
service as a grown man. I was shown one 
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corn field of 120 acres which had been culti- 
vated almost entirely by two girls, aged 
thirteen and fifteen, using riding culti- 
vators. 

Another factor which contributes to the 
solution of the labor problem is the distri- 
bution of the work of the farm over the 
year. On a typical corn farm there is no 
season which is preéminently the busy 
season, unless the corn-plowing has fallen 
behind because of wet weather. Though 
farmers with whom I talked universally 
agreed that corn was by far their most profit- 
able crop, there were very few farms where 
corn was grown exclusively. With a given 
labor force, only a certain amount of corn 
can be cultivated, anyway, and it requires 
no more labor force to grow a certain amount 
of other crops in addition. Wheat and oats 
are sown before corn-planting time, and are 
harvested after the corn has been “‘laid by ”’ 
—that is, after the plowing is finished. The 
hay harvest also comes in this interval, and 
the threshing is usually done before the corn- 
husking begins. Moreover, the stubble fields 
can usually be plowed in the interval between 
the harvesting of the small grain (wheat and 
oats) and the husking of the corn. Thus 
the farmer in the corn belt has practically 
eliminated the labor problem, so that even 
the limited supply of farm hands is no serious 
handicap upon the corn-growing industry. 

As to the problem of domestic service, there 
is practically none. Hired girls are almost 
non-existent. Every farmer’s wife expects 
to do her own work, and if in time of sickness 
or special stress of work she can induce some 
girl from the neighborhood, belonging to a 
family where perhaps there is a surplus of 
girls, to come in and help her, she considers 
herself fortunate. 

Like other parts of the West, the corn belt 
was settled by people from a great variety 
of sources, and has not been without its share 
of tough communities; but the land was too 
valuable, and there was too high a premium 
on thrift and industry, for such communities 
long to remain. 

“The magic of property,’’ wrote Arthur 
Young, ‘‘turns sand into gold.’’ It seems to 
me that a justifiable paraphrase would be, 
“The magic of prosperity turns worthless 
characters into model citizens ’’—though I 
do not think it would be safe to apply this 
in every individual case. 
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THE RESULTS OF THRIFT 


Everywhere in the corn belt, and indeed 
wherever farming is prosperous, one meets 
with the interesting phenomenon of the 
retired farmer. In general, he is a man 
considerably past middle age, who has by 
hard work and careful management become 
the owner of a fair-sized farm, with perhaps 
a moderate bank account besides, and who 
has either sold or rented his farm and moved 
to town to spend his declining years in rest. 
From the number of such cases one might 
almost conclude that the average farmer’s 
idea of paradise was a country town where 
he could live comfortably, supplying his 
daily needs without denying himself rest or 
sleep, and where he would be free from the 
wear and tear of continually guessing at the 
weather, caring for his live-stock, battling 
with weeds and the thousand-and-one other 
relentless enemies of the farmer. But when 
he reaches this paradise, unless he has retired 
on account of old age, he is almost invariably 
disappointed, if not demoralized. The life 
soon grows monotonous. Having always 
been accustomed to an active outdoor life, 
he becomes restive and discontented. Some- 
times he takes up some other line of business— 
goes into a store, starts a hotel or livery stable, 
or goes into the real estate business; and 
again he sometimes degenerates into an 
ordinary town loafer. He frequently makes 
a poor urbanite, for his ideas of living were 
developed under rural conditions. He is 
somewhat slow to appreciate the value of 
good sewage, generally opposes levying taxes 
for street improvements, and is almost 
invariably disliked by the merchants because 
of his parsimonious way of buying goods. 
The habits of his early life stay with him and 
dominate all his business transactions. The 
effect of town life upon the retired farmer is, 
however, by no means to be compared with 
its demoralizing effect upon his minor chil- 
dren, especially his boys, if he happens to 
have any. 

RURAL CALLS BY TELEPHONE 

One of the most important problems of 
life in rural America is the problem of reliev- 
ing its monotony and isolation. Rural free 
delivery, which is now almost universal 
throughout the corn belt, was expected to 
accomplish something in this direction, but 
will probably accomplish very little. One 
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farmer’s wife in particular complained that 
whereas formerly she had _ occasion to 
go to town once or twice a week to 
get the mail, if for nothing else, now 
she had no such excuse, and left the 
farm less frequently than before. The rural 
telephone is, in my opinion, the most effective 
agency in this direction that has yet been 
invented. Rural telephone systems are found 
almost everywhere throughout the central 
West, and they are generally arranged with 
a number of houses, sometimes fifteen or 
twenty, on the same circuit. This arrange- 
ment gives little privacy in the use of the 
telephone, but it has its compensating 
advantages. Whatever one says all who 
are so disposed can hear, and this favors a 
general neighborhood conversation without 
an actual meeting. Where it is a recognized 
custom it loses the stigma which attaches 
to ordinary eavesdropping. 

Being alone in the sitting-room of a farm- 
house one morning, I heard the telephone 
bell ring several times. Thinking that pos- 
sibly some one was trying to call up the house, 
I took down the receiver and placed it to my 
ear. What I heard was so characteristic, 
and therefore so interesting, that (please do 
not expect me to blush; it is more or less the 
custom of the country) my arm failed to 
remove the receiver from my ear, and in 
consequence my ear could not do otherwise * 
than hear. 

First Female Voice: Is that you, Sarah? 

Second F. V.: Yes, it’s me. 

First F. V.: Have you got your dishes 
washed yet ? 

Second F. V.: 
breakfast. 

First F. V.: 
breaktast ? 

Second F. V.: Fried mush, and eggs, and 
pork, and—say, what did you have? 

First F. V.: Oh, we had graham gems! 
We're going to have roasting ears for dinner. 

Third F. V. (breaking in; evidently 
some one else is listening, too): So are we. 

Second F. V.: Ours aren’t ripe yet. 

Third F. V.: We've got lots. Send 
Sammy over after them and I'll give you 
some. 


No; we're just through 


What did you have for 


Fourth F. V. (another listener): ‘‘Say, 
Mary, how is the baby ? 

First F. V.: Not very well. He is 
teething. 
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Fourth F. V.: Have you tried that 
medicine I gave you? 
First F. V.: Not yet. 


Fifth F. V. (still another listener): Say, 
Florence says she is going to have old Ben’s 
tail docked. [Universal gigglement. This 
is evidently a neighborhood joke, intelligible 
only to the initiated. ] 

Third F. V.: Say, next Sunday’s quarterly 
meeting. Who is going to have the elder 
for dinner? [I do not think that she meant 
that there were cannibals in the neighbor- 
hood.] 

Fourth F. V.: 
to our house. 

And so the conversation ran on for ten or 
fifteen minutes; and I predict that the 
opportunity for just such neighborhood 
visiting by telephone will do more to break 
up the retiring habit among farmers than 
any other agency now at work. 


He has promised to come 


DIFFERENCES IN THE STANDARD OF LIVING 


Two opposing tendencies of the profound- 
est interest to the economist are visibly at 
work in the corn belt. On the one hand, 
there is going on a constant improvement 
of the population in the standard of living, 
in culture, and in all that makes human life 
superior to brute life. On the other hand, 
there is a constant displacement of that part 
of the population which has shown the most 
marked improvement in these particulars 
by a population whose standards are lower. 
A quarter of a century is not a very long 
time in the development of a people, but the 
last twenty-five years have witnessed remark- 
able changes in the agricultural population 
of the central West. Twenty-five years ago 
upholstered furniture was found in _ the 
houses only of the most well-to-do farmers. 
Today it is found in the majority of the 
houses of the native Americans. Twenty- 
five years ago a cabinet organ was a sign of 
affluence. Today they are found in many 
of the poorer houses, while pianos are more 
common than organs were then. Twenty-five 
years ago church-goers uniformly rode in 
farm wagons, the younger members of the 
family sitting on boards laid across the 
wagon-box, and _ considering themselves 
fortunate if they had a quilt folded up for a 
cushion. There were a few spring wagons, 
but covered carriages were rare indeed. 
Today conditions are exactly reversed; bug- 
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gies and carriages are the rule, and farm 
wagons are rarely used as a means of con- 
veyance. 

On the other hand, there are opposing 
forces at work. A high standard of living 
is expensive, and frequently fails in compe- 
tition with a lower standard. Those who have 
acquired these expensive wants sometimes 
have to give way before a class whose lower 
wants enable them to live more cheaply. 
This is noticeably the case in many parts of 
the country, and especially in the West. | 
heard many bitter complaints on the ground 
that foreigners were buying up all the best 
land and displacing native Americans with 
their two centuries of social and economic 
development. Foreign immigrants, with their 
low standard of living, could afford to pay 
a price for land which would bankrupt a 
native American. Since it costs them so 
much less to live, they have a larger surplus 
left with which to pay for their land. A 
settlement of Hollanders, Germans or Swedes 
will almost invariably spread over the sur- 
rounding country by this process of buying 
out the native Americans. 

An illustration of what can be done with 
a low standard of living combined with great 
industry may be found in the case of Mr. 
Z——-, a farmer in southwestern Iowa. Heis 
a native of Switzerland, arrived in this country 
sixteen years ago absolutely without means, 
began working as a farm hand, saved his 
wages, bought a team and farming imple- 
ments, and began as a renter. He now owns 
120 acres of first-class land, lying mostly on 
the Nishnabotany River bottoms, and worth 
close to $100 peracre. But there is an unpaid 
mortgage of $2,700; to partly offset this, 
however, he has two good teams of work- 
horses, thirty or forty shoats, and about 
twenty head of cattle, and a full equipment 
of farm implements. He has two children, 
both girls, aged nine and five; complained 
that he had hard luck with his children, 
there being no boys, but said that the girls 
would have to work in the fields when they 
got old enough. The manner of living of 
the family is simple in the extreme, there 
being very little furniture in the house, and 
that of the plainest sort, and the food being 
almost entirely raised on the farm and in the 
garden. His wife tends the garden in addi- 
tion to doing the housework. The clothing, 
likewise, was of the coarsest and cheapest 
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sort, but Mr. Z and his wife are both 
very hard workers, and he is a skilful farmer, 
having been trained to intensive cultivation 
in his native country. He uses the very 
latest and most improved farm machinery, 
including a gang plow, riding cultivators, a 
corn harvester, a hay loader, etc. In short, 
though he is exceedingly parsimonious in 
supplying his own wants and those of his 
family, he does not scruple to spend money 
in any way which will add to the profits of 
farming. 

As applied to the country districts, the 
great question is, therefore—and it is by far 
the most important and far-reaching question 
relating to rural life in America—Can we 
ultimately develop a rural population with a 
high standard of living, or must the land 
continue to pass into the hands of a popula- 
tion with a low standard of living but great 
industry’? This is a question which goes to 
the very foundations of American civilization. 
Upon its answer depends the question 
whether the rural districts—the great seed- 
bed of our population, or of any population, 
for that matter—shall be the home of a 
cultured, progressive, liberal-minded people, 
or of a ‘‘peasant-minded’’ people whose 
interest in life, aside from the instinct of 
acquisition, is bounded by three elementary 
wants—hunger, thirst, and sex. 





MORAL AND SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 


Closely akin to the question of the standard 
of living is the question of the moral and 
social development of the corn-growing 
population. As a traveler moves westward, 
if he keeps his eyes, or rather his ears, open, 
he becomes more and more impressed at 
the roughness and even profanity of the 
language which he hears in public places. 
This impression, however, is due partly to 
the fact that the ordinary traveler only sees 
and hears what goes on about railway 
stations, hotel corridors, and similar places, 
and the class of people who infest such places 
are by no means representative. When 
he gets away from beaten lines of travel, out 
into the rural districts, this impression is 
by no means so vivid. Nevertheless, it 
remains, and it is undoubtedly true that 
there is more rough language used in the West 
than in the East. At the same time, if he 
takes the trouble to attend country churches 
and to form some idea of the popular interest 


in religious matters, he is impressed with the 
piety of the people. It will usually take 
him some time to reconcile these two appar- 
ently contradictory impressions, but the 
explanation is that as one moves westward 
through the agricultural districts he meets 
fewer and fewer of that class which is so 
numerous in cities and also in the rural dis- 
tricts of the East, who are neither pious nor 
wicked—simply indifferent. In other words, 
it seems that throughout the West, especially 
beyond the Missouri River, every man is 
either pious or profane, and the prevailing 
type of piety is of the Methodistic sort, just 
as the prevailing type of impiety is of the 
turbulent, swearing sort. Both are demon- 
strative. 

A friend of mine, a clergyman and a very 
close observer, told me that upon one of his 
trips through the West almost every man he 
met and spoke with used profanity; but 
finally he found one man who talked to him 
for twenty minutes without using an oath. 
As they were about to separate, my friend 
shook hands with the stranger and said: 

“You don’t know how glad I am to have 
a chance to have a talk with a man like you. 
You are the first man I have met for three 
days who could talk for five minutes without 
swearing.”’ 

The stranger was so surprised and shocked 
at this deplorable state of affairs that he 
instantly and innocently ejaculated: 

“Well, I'll be damned! ”’ 

Another friend, an unusually handsome 
and venerable-looking farmer, told me of a 
delicate compliment he once received from 
a cattleman. Meeting several drovers, he 
inquired the road to a certain place and 
engaged in a few minutes’ conversation. As 
he rode on he overheard one remark to 
another: ‘‘Say, that was a damned fine- 
looking old devil, wasn’t it?”’ 

However, as the country grows older and 
more settled, and the population becomes 
more stable in its character, the extremely 
demonstrative types of piety and impiety 
both tend to disappear. That perhaps 
accounts for their growing scarcity as one 
proceeds eastward. This is probably due 
partly to the development of definite social 
relations after a generation or two have 
grown up in a locality, partly to the building 
up of family pride and family traditions. 
but mainly to the greater prevalence of 
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educational and moral training of the youth. 
The fact of the matter is, that in the early 
settlement of most sections of the West there 
were no well-established social relations and 
no family traditions to maintain, and very 
little systematic moral training of the 
youth. 

Politically, the West is rapidly settling 
down to more fixed habits of thought, though 
it has had its period of unrest. . In the early 
seventies, and again*in the early nineties, 
the western farmer became the spoiled child 
of American politics. He had been flattered 
and cajoled by demagogues until he came 
to think himself the most important factor 
in our social system. This position he has 
now been deprived of by the wage-worker, 
who is today laying the flattering unction 
to his soul that he is the most important 
personage in the universe. To be sure. 
neither the Grange nor the Farmers’ Alliance 
in their wildest days approached in arro- 
gance the labor organizations of the present; 
nor did they ever, either directly or indirectly, 
countenance violence or lawlessness of any 
kind. This is probably due to the fact that 
the farmers as a class are vastly more intel- 
ligent and law-abiding than the rank and file 
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of the wage-workers, though they are more 
numerous and politically more powerful. 

No such interest attaches to a journey 
such as that which I have just made as is 
now found in the account of Arthur Young’s 
travels in France on the eve of the French 
Revolution, nor is it of such historic interest, 
in that it describes a decaying civilization, 
as Frederick Law Olmsted’s ‘Journeys 
Through the Cotton Country”’ just before the 
Civil War. The conditions in the corn belt 
are preéminently normal, and therefore one 
sees little that appeals to the natural human 
interest for the curious and abnormal. 

But, on the other hand, the corn belt is 
the most considerable area in the world 
where agriculture is uniformly prosperous. 
This prosperity is, moreover, healthful and 
natural, and not artificial, like the sugar-beet 
industry, for example, which has never in 
any country shown its ability to stand alone 
unaided by government favors, nor, like 
much of our manufacturing prosperity, based 
upon government protection. The people 
engaged in the corn-growing industry are 
an independent, progressive class, drawing 
their sustenance from the soil, and not from 
other people. 


THE CENTENNIAL OF THE NEGRO 
REPUBLIC 


THE APPROACHING CELEBRATION OF HAITIAN 
NEGLECTED 
ARE FALLING BACKWARD IN 
PATHETIC PRETENSE OF GOVERNMENT 


THE 
PEOPLE WHO 


DENCE IN 
WORLD, BY A 
CIVILIZATION—A 


INDEPEN- 


GARDEN-SPOT OF THE 


FRANCIS TREVELYAN MILLER 


EDITOR OF THE Connecticut Magazine, WHO RECENTLY VISITED THE WEST INDIES, AND REPORTS HIS OBSERVATIONS 


GOVERNMENT without a practical 
' A school system, a government whose 

expenditures are seldom made for 
improvements, a government without ade- 
quate asylums or hospitals, a government 
of petty thieving, continual insurrection, 
promiscuous poisoning, and _ counterfeit 
finance—this is the Negro republic of Haiti, 
the land where the black rules, and which 
on January 1, 1904, will celebrate the one- 
hundredth anniversary of its independence. 


Like a fairy land is this tropical island— 
a garden of graceful palms, Nature’s own 
beauty-spot of the most beautiful colors and 
of the richest possibilities. ‘‘ For forty years 
I have sailed the seas and touched every 
port from Shanghai back to Shanghai. I 
have followed the coast lines around the 
world, and I declare today that the island 
of Haiti is the gem of the oceans,” said an 
old sea captain with whom I was following 
the Gulf Stream a little while ago. ‘In 
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richness and variety of vegetable prod- 
ucts it is not excelled by any other country 
on earth.”’ 

In this perpetual summer-land, with its 
vast natural resources, where tropical plants 
grow in profusion and vegetables and fruits 
of the temperate climate may be successfully 
cultivated in its highlands, live nearly 
1,250,000 people, at least 7o per cent. of 
whom are of illegitimate birth. Brilliant 
in their garbs of pink and green and violet, 
women carrying freight upon their heads 
and degraded to the level of beasts of burden, 
and men whose only care is fear of permanent 
occupation by foreigners, will hail the anni- 
versary of freedom and _ self-government; 
and they will spend $300,000 in the most 
spectacular celebration that they can conceive. 
‘‘All men are created free and equal’’—they 
have caught the literal translation, but they 
fail to grasp the meaning of the responsi- 
bility of our Declaration of Independence. 

In the president’s residence in the city of 
Port-au-Prince sits a worn but vigorous 
man eighty-seven years of age, a typical 
Haitian Negro, conducting the affairs of 
state in debased French, with a constitution 
with seemingly an American maternity and 
a French paternity. Under this constitu- 
tion, which suffers kaleidoscopic changes 
according to the whims of the people, the 
chief executive is nominally elected by the 
people, practically by Congress, and more 
frequently by force; and his term of office is 
generally ended by revolution. He is sur- 
rounded by a cabinet physically powerful 
and intellectually weak, and his Senate 
convenes in chambers the walls of which are 
adorned with paintings of John Brown and 
Charles Sumner, American abolitionists, sur- 
rounded by portraits of Negro celebrities and 
black statesmen. 

In all the world’s work there is not a scene 
more pathetic. Conscientious, patriotic, ever 
hopeful and kindly, old Alexis Nord struggles 
to lead his people into the ways of industry 
and perseverance; but they comprehend only 
the glamor and not the meaning of freedom, 
shouting triumphantly ‘‘ Vive la république !”’ 
and then leaving it to decay and ruin. 

Freedom of speech and freedom of the press 
are proclaimed by the Haitian constitution, 
and yet only a few weeks ago a duel took 
place in Port-au-Prince between M. Clement 
Magloire, editor of Le Moment, and M. Adam, 
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Postmaster-General. The duel was the result 
of an article against M. Adam which was 
published in the paper. It was fought 
in a café opposite the general post-office. 
The contestants drew their revolvers, but 
M. Adam’s revolver would not go off. M. 
Magloire fired five shots at him, three of 
which wounded him in the abdomen. A 
Negro woman was passing the place at the 
time on her way to market, carrying her 
produce on her head, and she was killed 
instantly by a bullet which went wide of the 
mark. M. Adam, though severely wounded, 
stepped toward M. Magloire and cut him 
across the throat with a razor. Two duels 
were to have taken place the last Sunday | 
was in the West Indies, between promi- 
nent and influential Deputies; and yet almost 
at that very moment a competition was 
held in Haiti for the best national anthem 
for the republic. Many persons took part 
in the competition, Justin L. Herisson, 
editor of Le Soir, winning the prize, his 
anthem having been adopted. 

While the Chambers were voting a large 
appropriation for an elaborate celebration 
of independence, M. Tizan, Minister of the 
Interior, returned to his home and found 
his wife seriously ill, death ensuing a few 
hours later from poisoning. His two children 
also died from the same cause. According 
to the authorities, the crime was committed 
“by a servant girl who has fled to the United 
States.” 

In the constitution of this Negro republic 
compulsory military service is not enforced, 
and the drafting system in cases of necessity 
has been adopted. When General Fouchard, 
aspirant for the presidential chair, intimated 
a little while ago that he was about to plead 
his cause with a gun, a rabble army, which 
has a paper enlistment of 20,000, was con- 
sidered insufficient for the emergency, and 
scouts on mounted mules were sent into the 
interior to seek recruits. The common 
system of drafting resembles lassoing wild 
cattle on the western prairies of the United 
States. The republican patriot is persuaded, 
by means of a rope fastened securely about his 
wrist, to lay down his life for his country, and 
the superior officers drive the newly drafted 
soldiers down the mountainsides in herds of 
twenty or thirty, safely united by hempen 
cords. During the recent insurrection 10,000 
Negroes were stationed at Port-au-Prince, 
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ragged, barefoot, burly fellows, sitting about 
the walls protecting the president’s home 
and napping under the soothing influence of 
the tropical sun, with their guns propped up 
against the nearest palms. The Haitian 
republic has never considered necessary the 
erection of barracks for its army, and its 
soldiers sleep under the trees or about the 
streets, undisturbed in the unusual times 
of peace excepting by crawling lizards that 
climb about them hunting for palatable 
insects. 

General Fouchard in his last insurrection 
was guarded by a private army of 300 men, 
who slept in his yard, opposite the German 
legation. Familiarity is a commoner quality 
in the Haitian soldier than courage, and the 
more fastidious assemble at nightfall at the 
private residences, which have porticoes, and 
swing their hammocks from the pillars. 
Their term of service generally ends by 
desertion, and the War Department seldom 
finds it necessary to grant payment for 
service, the appropriation generally going 
into the pockets of the authorities. Freedom 
of the press in the Haitian constitution is 
interpreted to mean suppression of the 
truth, and consequently the world knows but 
little of the doings in this land of black 
supremacy. 

“Now, regarding your navy—of what does 
your fleet consist?’ a cabinet minister was 
recently asked. 

“Navy? Wehave none. I am very sorry 
to state that our last boat was destroyed by 
the Germans last fall. They said that it 
fired upon one of the German merchantmen, 
and although we needed it greatly, we were 
unable to save it from destruction.”’ 

The affairs of state are conducted with 
pathetic seriousness. When the octogena- 
rian executive appears in public he is 
royally accompanied by 115 gaily uniformed 
Negroes, drilled under a French officer. But 
state affairs are managed in curious, not to 
say trivial, ways. An Italian man-of-war 
came into port and the marine corps were 
allowed to leave ship. Taking advantage 
of the brief furlough, they wandered about 
the mountains and made ridiculing remarks 
regarding the dignity of the State. This 
might have been overlooked had they not 
extended their disrespect even further by 
amusing themselves in firing broadsides 
into the hogs that sat in the front doorways 
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or wandered about in the thoroughfares. 
The disturbed republican citizens hurriedly 
dispatched an envoy to the government, 
the Paul Revere of the Haitian republic 
dashing down the mountain road on a jack- 
ass, proclaiming the terror to the city. 
Statesmen convened, and the serious aspects 
of the situation were considered. Then a 
demand was sent to the Italian man-of-war 
suggesting an apology or reimbursement. 
Upon the explanation that the marine corps 
had labored under the misapprehension that 
the black hogs of the republic were but wild 
animals infesting the mountains, the matter 
was finally quietly settled. 

Another of the recent international prob- 
lems began in a case in court. A Negro 
peasant-justice sat in a case against a German 
firm, and after hearing the evidence he gave 
judgment to his fellow citizen, thus following 
precedents. As the action progressed it 
involved a sum of about $6,000. The 
German defendant appealed to his legation, 
and the charge d’affaires consulted with 
the Haitian Government, which, preferring 
to remain friendly with the European power 
rather than to uphold their system of court 
justice, assumed the responsibility and paid 
the judgment. 

General Fouchard, who was a candidate 
at the last presidential election in the republic, 
is now in exile in the neighboring British 
island of Jamaica, as a result of his attempt 
to overthrow the government of General 
Nord early in September. About twenty of 
his followers are exiled with him in the 
city of Kingston, and others have fled to 
the United States. The election of President 
Nord was vigorously contested for seven 
months. The cabinet succeeded in defeating 
the scheme of his opponent, and forced the 
leader of the revolutionists to take refuge in 
the American consulate at Port-au-Prince, 
creating much excitement in the republic. 
On the following Sunday President Nord 
stood before his people and spoke gallantly, 
his six-foot figure erect and vibrating with 
emotion. 

“T repeat what I told you at my last 
reception—the country is quiet and the 
people desire a lasting peace, and my govern- 
ment is alive to the necessities and will 
work to assure the republic a new era of 
prosperity. 

“It is necessary that all the thieves be 
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punished and that the State take possession 
of the vouchers fraudulently issued. 

‘Justice will be rigorously enforced against 
all those responsible for this crime against 
the nation. 

‘“When I have realized my ideal I shall 
have stopped stealing in the administra- 
tion, and the country will again become 
prosperous. 

‘Haiti will be regenerated, and henceforth 
great by work, strong by the union of her 
children, respected for her probity and a 
religious and scrupulous observance of her 
engagements, her laws, her constitution.” 

‘““We shall soon be celebrating our cen- 
tenary,’’ he said later in a private interview 
with an English journalist, ‘‘and all my 
countrymen should see, as I do, that our 
backward position is the outcome of our 
internal strifes, which have impoverished 
our country financially, morally, and materi- 
ally.” 

Confident of the ultimate regeneration of 
his people, General Nord has probed into 
official scandals. Several chiefs of depart- 
ments, all formerly in the employ of the 
national bank, and former President Sam 
and nearly all his ministers, are charged 
with complicity in the issuing of the 
fraudulent Haitian Government securities 
to the amount of $200,000. American move- 
ments are closely watched, and consequently 
they feel somewhat relieved in their mis- 
fortunes by the recent postal frauds in the 
neighboring American republic. 

It is said that there is more counterfeit 
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BUSINESS LIFE 


money in circulation in Haiti than there is 
genuine currency. The Haitian dollar is 
equal to about 964 cents of United States 
currency, and the national paper currency 
has greatly depreciated. The government 
has passed a law to substitute new paper 
money for the old currency. The amount 
of paper money to be circulated will be 
$3,700,000. 

The finances of the republic are in very 
bad shape, and with the irregularities it is 
doubtful if an accurate statement can be 
produced. The most authoritative informa- 
tion estimates that the country is struggling 
under a debt of nearly $35,000,000, with 
the interest at various rates amounting to 
something like $2,000,000 annually. The 
interest, however, on many of the debts 
remained unpaid for several years, and the 
obligations are still met somewhat irregularly. 

Agriculture has been declining, and there 
are few implements to till the soil. The 
staple products are neglected and the natural 
resources undeveloped, while the business 
of the country is rapidly becoming concen- 
trated in the hands of foreigners. Slumber 
is the most enviable occupation, and labor 
the most undesirable. Marriage relations 
are almost ignored. 

The aged President’s deep-set eyes fill 
with tears as he pleads for truth and loyalty 
and justice, and lends his ebbing energy to 
persuade them that liberty means not license 
and idleness. The people have presented 
him with a gold medal, but they do not 
understand what government means. 


PUSINGoOS LITE 


THE CUSTOM OF SOME MERCHANTS AND BANKERS OF MAKING 
HANDSOME PRESENTS TO EMPLOYEES— AN EXAMPLE OF A FINE 


CHRISTMAS SPIRIT SHOWN BY 


AN OLD FIRM— THE EASY 


ABUSE OF THE CUSTOM— THE LABOR-LEADER’S OBJECTION 


BY 


RALPH D. PAINE 


AST year the owner of one of the 
largest department stores in the 
country expanded his customary 
system of rewards by giving $50 to each of 


the drivers of his delivery wagons. There 
were 150 of them, and they received $8,000. 


They were paid for their overtime, but their 
work was so uncommonly arduous that they 
deserved something more, and it came to 
them as a surprise. In the height of the 
rush the wagons were delivering from 
40,000 to 50,000 packages daily. On the 
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day before Christmas 100,000 patrons visited 
the store, and it was promised that all pur- 
chases, including pianos, made before six 
o’clock at night, should be delivered at their 
homes before breakfast Christmas morning. 
This immense undertaking was accomplished, 
and it was loyalty as well as wages that 
inspired these drivers to make good the 
promise of theiremployer. To them the extra 
fifty-dollar checks came as weaith unforeseen 
and were accepted in the true spirit of Christ- 
mas. The Christmas spirit was in this 
transaction, although the employer was 
paying for value received, and this year he 
will similarly surprise some other column 
of his vast army of industry. 

This proprietor has on his payrolls during 
Christmas time more than 11,000 employees, 
and a system is in operation whereby the 
majority of them receive extra money in 
the holiday season. It is in payment of 
extra services, yet it is so distributed that the 
Christmas spirit is not wholly obliterated. 
For ten days the store is kept open until 
ten o’clock in the evening, and for this work 
after regular hours the salespeople receive 
a commission on their sales instead of 
fixed wages for overtime. Last year sales- 
women made as much as $50, $75 and 
$100 on these holiday commissions. It 
meant more to them than wages, as they 
showed in documentary evidence, for they 
sent scores of letters to the manager’s 
office, telling what had been done with the 
“Christmas fund.” 

Those who hold positions of greater 
responsibility in this store receive checks at 
Christmas time; but in many cases, knowing 
about how much to expect, they fall into the 
habit, of reckoning with this “‘present”’ as 
a pait of their income, and the programme 
becomes too cut-and-dried to be sweetened 
by the flavor of the holiday season, save as 
the expenditure of these special amounts 
increases the home pleasures of Christmas. 
For, after all, whether in the business house 
or at the fireside, the quality of Christmas 
giving which rings true is such as is “‘twice 
blessed; it blesseth him that gives and him 
that takes.”’ 

One New York merchant has for many 
years presided over a Christmas gathering 
of his entire force. The custom, begun when 


less than 100 guests were eligible, is main- 
tained now when 


1,000 employees, from 
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managers to cash-boys, meet on equal 
footing for one night of the year and listen 
to the sincere greeting and recognition of 
loyal service which are spoken by the pro- 
prietor as the head of the table. This 
traditional observance has done much to 
inspire in this force a notable esprit de corps. 
It is a genuine Christmas festival. 

In the words of a humble toiler of the 
house: “It doesn’t help pay my bills and 
it doesn’t raise my wages, but the dinner is 
the real thing, for to hear the old man talk 
of his start as an errand-boy in a country 
store, and how he fought his way up to the 
top, makes him one of us. And when we 
wish him ‘Merry Christmas,’ a thousand 
strong, a good many of us mean it, and I 
think he does when he shouts it back.”’ 

But the old-fashioned Christmas in busi- 
ness, it must be said regretfully, does not 
find room for expansion in the crowded rush 
of “‘up-to-date’’ methods. It is safe to say 
that $1,000,000 is given to employees now 
where $1,000 was distributed a generation 
ago, but in many cases the outlay is charged 
to the expense or the wage account, and 
adjusted according to a carefully calculated 
scale whereby at the end of the year the 
employee shall have received what he has 
been worth to the house, by adding together 
wages and bonus. Yet there are in New 
York firms of age and dignity which have 
preserved with a fine flavor the policy that 
on one day of the year the faithful employee 
and his employer have common ground for 
saying ‘‘God bless us, every one.” 

There is one commission house whose 
history is a part of the coffee trade for four 
generations. The present partners are two 
brothers, both bachelors, who have added 
wealth to inherited fortunes. It has been 
their custom, since they succeeded in control 
of the house, to present each of their clerks 
with a Christmas gift, sometimes equal to 
half his yearly salary. The amounts are 
not fixed, however, and unlike most rewards 
of this kind, the partners take into account 
not only the services rendered, but also the 
personal needs of the recipient. In other 
words, the friendly interest is not bounded 
by the office walls, and the brothers find a 
quiet pleasure in investigating the conditions 
which please or worry the young men who 
work for them. One of them who told me 
this story said: 
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“Tf one of the office staff is single and is 
able to live comfortably on his salary, he 
may get $500 for Christmas, while a young 
fellow who was threatening matrimony last 
year was handed a check for $1,500, and an 
old gray-haired clerk who is supporting a 
sister and a half-dozen of her children, and 
has other relatives hanging on his coat-tails, 
got $1,000, when his salary is only $1,800, 
which is all he is worth to the firm. Of 
course, good work and loyalty are counted 
in, and it’s a system of reward and merit, 
but it is finely tempered with human inter- 
est.’ These gifts are distributed with a 
formal courtesy and a personal greeting that 
make of this office the reception-room of a 
host and his guests for a brief time on the 
day before Christmas. 

Wall Street is lavish in its gifts when the 
stock market is free with its favors, and last 
year made a high-water mark for this form 
of distribution. A conservative estimate is 
that bankers and brokers gave away 
$1,000,000 in rewards to employees, and in 
the Stock Exchange $10,000 was raised for 
its working force. These gifts included 
five-thousand-dollar gold certificates in one 
house and an entire year’s salary to em- 
ployees of more than one bank. While such 
munificence made one joyful Christmas, 
failure to equal it this year will spoil many 
holidays. Such magnificent generosity has 
its flaw, as shown by the lament of one 
favored bank clerk: 

“It was a wonderful Christmas last year. 
I received a whole year’s salary, and I had 
been with the firm only one year, and I was 
so happy when I went home that I did not 
bother to criticize the fact that the salary 
was in Steel stock at the market rate. My 
wife and I were beside ourselves planning a 
country cottage, the dream of our lives, and 
of course when Steel began to ‘slump’ we 
held on and hoped for an upward turn, and 
are still holding on. My Christmas present 
has shrunk and our dream is smashed, and 
all I ask of Kriss Kringle this year is that he 
will restore my last year’s present to its 
original size.”’ 

‘In the same institution there was an 
employee whose Christmas gift had the saving 
grace of individual consideration. He was 


a bookkeeper, nearly forty years in harness, 
and he had been overlooked in former years 
of fatness in Wall Street, except for a custom- 
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ary and unvarying ten-dollar gold piece. 
Several days before Christmas last year, the 
office became agitated with rumors of an 
unprecedented flood of good fortune. The 
old bookkeeper tried to keep calm, but his 
hopes ran riot, and the day before Christmas 
found him in a nervous flurry. He saw his 
fellow employees called into the cashier's 
office one by one, each returning with a 
sealed envelope. The bookkeeper waited for 
his summons, but-.it came not. Even the 
office-boys emerged, biting new gold pieces to 
test them, and the roll was complete an hour 
before the bookkeeper summoned courage to 
send in an inquiry whether a mistake had 
been made in the case of Mr. Blank, and 
whether an envelope had been overlooked. 
The answer was: 

“There is no envelope for Mr. Blank, but 
the president wishes to see him for a moment.” 

The bookkeeper saw only one interpreta- 
tion. This meant his discharge for failing 
efficiency. He fairly tottered into the sanc- 
tum, a pitiful figure of panic fear. 

“Sit down, Mr. Blank,”’ said the president. 
“T have omitted your name in the list of 
Christmas rewards for faithful service, and I 
regret that the bank will have to find another 
man to fill your position after tomorrow. 
Compose yourself, sir; tears are undignified in 
this office. You should know better after 
being here for so long a term of service. 
Don’t go. I have a few words more to say 
before you leave. The directors have decided 
to retire you on full pay for the rest of your 
life, and the year’s salary will be paid you in 
advance. This does not establish a ruinous 
precedent, for employees with thirty-eight 
years of faithful service to their credit are 
not sprinkled very plentifully through ‘Vall 
Street.” 

There is one New York newspaper office 
in which Christmas has a place, although 
Christmas meets with the scantiest courtesy 
in the usual round of daily journalism. 
The proprietor has done more to make 
Christmas a conspicuous day of the year for 
his employees than any other newspaper 
owner in New York. For several years 
there has been posted on a bulletin board 
on the editorial floor, in holiday week, a list 
of reporters, editors, copy-readers, etc., 
specially commended for brilliant achieve- 
ment during the year. These gifts are 
usually $50 or $100, with now and then a two- 
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hundred-dollar prize, and the element of un- 
certainty makes the announcement a series 
of surprises. They are often awarded for 
the writing or handling of one “news story,” 
which the recipient has forgotten all about 
and for which he was well paid at the time. 


THE PUOST-OFFICeE 
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Railroads, express companies, and other 
corporations make Christmas time an occa- 
sion for distributing rewards for the year’s 
work, and the fashion of sending turkeys 
broadcast still holds a commanding place 
on the holiday programme, 
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THE SHORTCOMINGS OF THE SERVICE—A REMARKABLE CONVENIENCE 

AND WHY IT WAS ADOPTED—PERFUNCTORY POSTMASTERS-GENERAL—HOW 

MR. LOUD HAS BLOCKED POSTAL IMPROVEMENT—WHY THE POST-OFFICE 

HAS FAILED TO MAKE MORE THAN ONE MATERIAL ADVANCE IN A DECADE 
BY 


M. G. CUNNIFF 


THE SECOND OF A SERIES OF FIRST-HAND INVESTIGATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES POST-OFFICE 


It is the purpose of these articles to lead to a realization of our postal shortcomings, and to 
help to secure improvements which will put the United Siates service on a par with the service 


of other civilized lands. 


As the Department ts 


now conducted the service 1s inadequate and 


has made no material advance in a decade, except the rural free-delivery system. 
The Department 1s administered with inefficiency, lack of economy, and without apprecia- 


tion of the increased needs of the country. 


The real managers of the service hold their positious, 


not because of their knowledge of the business, but for other reasons—chiejfly political. 
The payment for the transportation of the mails ts at practically the same rate as it was a score 
of years ago, while the cost of transporting other classes of matter has been reduced from one-third 


to one-half. 


The service given the public is 1n some ways even less liberal than it was ten years ago. 
The frauds and scandals recently made known are trifles compared with the greater loss and 
waste which are a daily burden upon federal revenues. 


ROM the Minneapolis post-office a 
heavy street-car traffic runs across 
the river to the St. Paul post-office, 

and similar traffic returns. Every car in the 
shuttle-like system bears a letter-box. No 
machinery of hourly carrier collection, of 
preliminary sorting in the post-office, and of 
transfer by tardy wagon service or infre- 
quent special cars—which, outside the few 
pneumatic-tube zones, is the regular system 
of moving city mail—delays the letter of a 
St. Paul citizen writing to a correspondent 
in the sister city. He stops a car at a crossing 
and posts his letter. When the car arrives 
at St. Paul a collector unlocks the box and 
removes the gathered mail to the post-office 
for immediate distribution. A constant stream 
of mail matter flows between the cities. 
The sender of a letter sees it move away as 
soon as he posts it, the delay of the cars is 


trifling, and the central offices are no longer 
congested by the evening mail as before. 

Consider the advantages of such a system 
to those who live along suburban trolley 
lines or within a reasonable distance of a 
city post-office. 

The Minneapolis-St. Paul service is but a 
tiny detail in the United States Post-Office, 
an isolated example of excellent method 
contrasting with the lack of such efficiency 
elsewhere, but it has a meaning. 


WHY THE POSTAL SERVICE HAS NOT IMPROVED 


When postmasters-general change, as they 
do every three or four years, tens of thou- 
sands of subordinates, down to $15-a-year 
fourth-class postmasters, begin to ‘‘feel out”’ 
the incoming chief. According to his policy 
they trim their sails. And thus on him, in 
a measure, depends the morale of the Depart- 
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ment, on him depends the service the public 
is to receive. 

I asked the Minneapolis postmaster, who 
suggested the traveling mail-box system, how 
he got his plan adopted. 

“T brought it,’’ said he, ‘‘to Postmaster- 
General Wanamaker. It gave a new con- 
venience to the public, and every official 
knew that wide public service was Mr. 
Wanamaker’s hobby. His presence at the 
head of the Department instilled pro- 
gressiveness throughout,”’ 

I asked a man who for years had been head 
of one of the most important of the post-office 
divisions whether all postmasters-general 
were eager to meet such suggestions, whether 
all inspired progressiveness. ‘Well,’ said 
he, ‘I once had a vital improvement under 
way in my own division. Every day for 
a week I tried to see Postmaster-General 
Charles Emory Smith about it, and when 
I caught him at last he gave me five minutes. 
A postmaster-general who spends half the 
day signing routine mail and most of the 
other half receiving political callers does no 
violence to the traditions of the office.” 

And there have been far more postmasters- 
general of this type than of the Wanamaker 
type. 

One other hint completes an outline of the 
story of the post-office in recent years—the 
story of a government institution that is 
needlessly the most unprogressive business 
organization in the United States. It has 
been this for generations, and especially 
since Postmaster-General Wanamaker left 
office, with business increasing meanwhile 
at the rate of $10,000,000 a year until this 
year it passed the billion-dollar mark. 

Ex-Congressman E. F. Loud, of California, 
from 1893 until last year, when the labor 
vote defeated him for reélection, was virtually 
the dictator of the post-office. He was head of 
the House Post-Office Committee, the House 
expert on post-office affairs to such an extent 
that I have heard even Democratic Congress- 
men say, ‘“What Loud said about postal 
matters as a rule we accepted; and as Loud 
went, so went the committee and the House.”’ 
He had many bitter fights on postal matters 
and was sometimes beaten: he was never 
able, for example, to pass a bill further 
restricting the second-class mailing privilege. 
But Mr. Loud, for or against a post-office 
measure, has usually been immovable. 
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His attitude was this: I asked him whether 
he believed the post-office should extend 
its facilities, and. he replied with a grim 
set of his firm jaws: 

‘Such business as the post-office now does 
in carrying fourth-class mail should be done 
by private enterprise. If I had my way, the 
post-office would give no more facilities than 
it gives today—it would give fewer.”’ 

In brief, then, though here and there the 
public are receiving better postal service 
than they received ten or twelve years ago, 
improvements have depended on the pro- 
gressiveness of postmasters-general, who in 
the main have been so fully taken up with 
routine details and political activities as not 
to have been able to devote their time to the 
development of this great business institution, 
and on Congresses that have left postal affairs 
very largely in the hands of Mr. Loud, whose 
attitude has been indicated. An assistant 
postmaster-general naively explained to me 
that Congress governs the post-office and that 
the people direct Congress, but in reality 
if there is one element neglected in postal 
matters it is emphatically the people—all 
of us who put two-cent stamps on letters 
that cost less than one cent to deliver. 


HOW ONE NOTABLE ADVANCE WAS MADE 


Rural free delivery, it must be granted, 
has advanced with marvelous rapidity from 
a service costing $20,000 a year at its incep- 
tion in 1891 to’one that will cost this fiscal 
year nearly $7,000,000. Postmaster-General 
Wanamaker proposed to Congress that letters 
should be collected and delivered in both 
city and country from house to house, and 
a meagre rural free-delivery service was at 
once introduced. Under Postmasters-General 
Bissell and Wilson no increase was made in 
the appropriation. Indeed, both officials 
recommended discontinuance of the service. 
Under Postmaster-General Gary the appropri- 
ation grew, and it has grown year’ by year 
since. No institution is more closely shackled 
with antiquated laws than the United States 
Post-Office, yet no law governs rural free 
delivery—it expanded to its present compass 
as an “experiment.” Officially, it is still 
an ‘‘experiment.”” August W. Machen, now 
under indictment for bribery, had the experi- 
ment in charge. Under himit grew. Under 
him it secured its appropriations. How? 

Machen had plums to deliver. It may 
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profit a Congressman nothing to fight for a 
postal reform that shall benefit all the people; 
it profits him much to control a few appoint- 
ments in his district or to bring conveniences 
to the doors of his constituents. It was not 
strange that Congressmen and _ Senators 
flocked to Mr. Machen’s office with demands 
for rural routes in their districts and States, 
nor strange that appropriations for rural 
free delivery were passed with ease. They 
leaped, for example, from $450,000 in 1900 to 
nearly $4,000,000 in 1902. Indeed, so thorough 
was the reciprocity that the last Congress 
refused to endorse a post-office recommenda- 
tion for an increase in the salary of the First 
Assistant Postmaster-General, Mr. Machen’s 
superior, and did pass an item, against the 
Postmaster-General’s protest, increasing the 
salary of the Superintendent of the Rural 
Free Delivery Service—at that time Mr. 
Machen. Thus rural free delivery grew not 
merely because it is a public service, but 
because it is a public service the introduction 
of which has benefited legislators politically. 

Small storekeepers complain that rural 
delivery hurts their business by enabling their 
customers to deal with mail-order houses, 
and for this reason the postal authorities 
lately stopped posting up in the Washington 
office lists of dwellers on the rural routes, 
because these lists were copied and used by 
mail-order houses and advertisers. In the 
main, however, rural free delivery has 
proved so widely popular by the increase in 
profitable first-class mail in the districts 
covered by the routes—in some cases, as in 
Carroll County, Maryland, it has doubled in 
a very short time—that it is the one im- 
portant improvement in recent years in 
the postal service. 


TWENTY YEARS AGO AND NOW 


Postmaster-General Vilas, under Cleveland’s 
first administration, was a vigorous official. 
No sooner had he been installed than he began 
investigating postal abuses. First investi- 
gating the methods of securing post-office 
supplies, he discharged the superintendent 
and changed the methods. Yet, with business 
increasing yearly, these methods are not sound. 
Recent officials are now under indictment 
for ‘“‘grafting”’ in the purchase of post-office 
materials, and the auditor for the Post-Office 
Department declares that there is no adequate 
accounting check on the system of procuring 
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and distributing such valuamie supplies as 
stamps. 

Next Mr. Vilas investigated the railway 
mail service, to learn why the annual 
rate per mile for carrying mail had risen 
from $108 in 1880 to $126 in 1885, and 
to discover whether other railroad abuses 
existed. The investigation showed over- 
payments to the railroads—in one specific 
item running back for a decade, an annual 
payment of $10,000 quite unwarranted by 
law. Further investigation forced from him 
the conclusion that the whole system of 
measuring the compensation to the railroads 
was clumsy and inaccurate. The same sys- 
tem is still in vogue. The United States is 
divided into four post-office districts. Every 
year a weighing goes on in each district, not 
by a post-office inspector, but by a temporary 
employee. On every railroad every sack of 
mail is weighed as it enters the car, and the 
results are sent to Washington and tabulated. 
The weighing goes on for thirty, sixty, or 
ninety days. On the average struck the 
rate of compensation to the railroad is fixed 
for the next four years. No reduction has 
been made in the rate since Mr. Vilas criti- 
cized it. No change has been made in 
the system. The post-office auditor com- 
plains that he is obliged to certify vouchers 
for railroad mail pay—which aggregates 
$40,000,000 a year—with no better evidence 
that the claims are correct than a memoran- 
dum from the Second Assistant Postmaster- 
General’s office based on the word of a hap- 
hazard thirty, sixty, or ninety-day employee. 
The employees may be honest, but ramshackle 
is a mild word to apply to such a system of 
disbursing $40,000,000 a year. 


HOW POSTAL REFORMS LAG 


When Postmaster-General Wanamaker en- 
tered office after Don M. Dickinson’s short 
service following Mr. Vilas’s resignation, his 
trained business sense showed him that the 
whole postal system needed a drastic reor- 
ganization. He was the first official to regard 
the service as a business pure and simple. 
If the reforms he suggested had been carried 
out the United States Post-Office would now 
be a model for the world instead of a national 
disgrace. 

The first official duty Mr. Wanamaker 
encountered appalled him. Not he, but 
another Postmaster-General, found on his 
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first day of duty a pile of official documents 
on his desk to be signed. A colored messen- 
ger stood at his elbow. 

“Right here, sir,’ said the messenger, 
pointing to the proper line on the topmost 
letter. 

The Postmaster-General signed, and as 
his pen made the final flourish the mes- 
senger whisked away the paper. So the 
pile was lowered. But suddenly the eye of 
the Postmaster-General caught something 
significant. 

‘“‘Come, what’s this?”’ said he, as he paused 
to read the document. 

“Yes, sir, right here,’’ said the expres- 
sionless messenger, covering the paper with 
the right hand and pointing at the signature 
line with the forefinger of the left. 

“Eh? What?” exclaimed the Postmaster- 
General. 

“Right here,’’ repeated the messenger— 
and the Postmaster-General signed. Briefly, 
Mr. Wanamaker objected to wasting his days 
writing signatures on endless documents 
which he did not have time to read or under- 
stand. 

The other day I called on Postmaster- 
General Payne. His desk was strewn with 
heaps of papers. 

‘““Do you see those?”’ said he disgustedly. 
“Nearly half—yes, a full half—of my working 
time I am obliged by law to devote to such 
trivial details as signing those. If the 
post-office spends $10,000 or twenty-five 
cents I must sign the warrant. I must sign 
everything. Time to read the papers? No. 
If they bear the proper initials they are 
signed without question. Is that the work 
for a postmaster-general ?”’ 

With the natural increase in postal busi- 
ness, unless a change is made, the only quali- 
fication requisite for a postmaster-general will 
be brevity of patronymic, and his only duty 
will be to write his autograph ten hours a 
day The shorter the name the better will 
he discharge his duty. 

Mr. Wanamaker’s remedy for this was a 
reorganization that should put the post-office 
on a business basis, with properly ranked 
officials qualified to sign documents. He 
took the first step by codérdinating the various 
departments into the form they now have— 
except for some temporary arrangements 
made since the recent scandals appeared— 
by securing from Congress the establishment 
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of the office of Fourth Assistant Postmaster- 
General, and distributing the various divi- 
sions, hitherto reporting to the Postmaster- 


General, under the four assistants. Then 
he unceasingly besought Congress for 
still another officer, comparable to the 


secretary in the English post-office, to be 
known as the Manager or Director of the 
Post-Office—a permanent business head of 
the Department, to manage the service, under 
the supervision of the Postmaster-General, 
as the capable manager of a great business 
under the eye of the owner. 

No such office has ever been created. 
Mr. Payne declares that it should be. Even 
Mr. Loud believes in it. Why does Congress 
not provide a post-office manager? The recent 
scandals, if nothing else, show that the post- 
office has long needed one. 

Further, Mr. Wanamaker endeavored to 
establish a codrdination of post-offices that 
should make one post-office in a county the 
central one and the others branches, with a 
supervisor over all, in such fashion as to 
bind into a related system the whole postal 
machine. No private business would be 
conducted in any other way. Yet except in 
cities the thing has not been done. The 
post-offices throughout the country are as 
distinct from one another as ‘individual 
bricks in a pile. 


THE SERVICE IMPROVES BUT LITTLE 


In the matter of service Mr. Wanamaker 
could see no reason why England and Ger- 
many should give better postal service than 
the United States. Accordingly he secured 
the introduction of rural free delivery, of 
house-to-house collection—in vogue now 
outside the large cities—of the sea post- 
office, of trolley-car service, and of pneu- 
matic-tube service. He also introduced the 
stamp-canceling machine. He increased the 
free-delivery offices 58 per cent. and added 
carriers to the service at the rate of 1,000 a 
year. He endeavored to secure a parcels 
post, a postal savings bank, and a postal 
telegraph; and he decided, too, that the pay- 
ment to the railroads was exorbitant. e 

How did these improvements fare? The 
rural free delivery became a_ success, for 
reasons already shown. Carriers will receive 
and deliver mail, register letters, and sell 
and pay money-orders from house to house 
through the country districts. As far as is 
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practicable the system is being extended to 
reach every dweller in the country. Towns 
with less than 10,000 population present the 
anomaly of lacking free delivery, while the 
sparsely settled country outside enjoys car- 
riers, but progress is being made in covering 
these districts too. The sea post-office is in 
use on an increasing number of ships, so that 
much of the foreign mail that arrives in New 
York never goes to the central post-office, 
but is sent at once from the dock to the rail- 
road stations or to the proper sub-station 
for distribution. 

But city delivery is still wofully below 
the standard Mr. Wanamaker set for it. A 
trolley-car service is in use in Washington, 
Boston, Philadelphia, and many other cities— 
though not in New York—but so short are 
the distances traveled that the sorting of 
mail in transit is meagre, and as the mail 
cars seldom stop it is practicably impossible 
to mail a letter on one. Only Minneapolis 
and St. Paul have a service with letter-boxes 
on every car. Electric street-railways have 
made a marvelous advance since Mr. Wana- 
maker’s time: they now run _ everywhere. 
The post-office has been blind to the uses to 
which they could be cheaply put. 

The advance of the pneumatic-tube service 
has been inordinately slow. An experimental 
system proved an immediate success in 
Philadelphia. Shortly afterward the New 
York post-office was connected with Brooklyn 
and with the railroad post-office at the 
Grand Central Station. Then there was a 
check. In 1900, however, a commission, 
after investigating the pneumatic-tube 
service, reported so favorably on it that 
Congress appropriated $500,000 to extend 
the system under contract—and the service 
is now being extended. As the devices are 
complicated the service is costly, but, as the 
investigating commission declared, not out of 
proportion to its benefits in large cities where 
the volume of business mail is heavy. Even 
with the extensions now under way in 
Chicago, however, the American pneumatic- 
tube system, in any American city, will be 
less comprehensive than that in London and 
Berlin. New York will have but thirty 
miles; Chicago eight. Berlin has forty-six. 

DISGRACEFUL WAGON SERVICE 


In the matter of wagon service the post- 
office pursues, in accordance with the law— 
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which is extravagantly generous in arranging 
railroad pay—a policy of niggardliness. Post- 
offices are so arranged in relation to railroad 
stations that slow hauling is done that would 
not be necessary if the Government were as 
keen as the express companies in securing 
handling-room in terminals. In New York 
City, for example, there is a railroad post- 
office contiguous to the east side of the 
Grand Central Station, but the mail must be 
hauled by wagon down to Forty-second 
Street and around to the west side of the sta- 
tion to be loaded into the cars. And even 
necessary wagon service is badly managed. 

The contracts for service are let to the 
lowest responsible bidder. In the compe- 
tition it frequently happens that the lowest 
bidder names a price on which he can make 
no profit with proper equipment. Accord- 
ingly, he shaves out a profit by using poor 
horses and wagons and hiring boys to drive 
them, or he throws up the contract. In this 
last contingency the post-office hires another 
contractor and mulcts the first the difference 
between his bid and what the Department is 
forced in the end to pay. The devil is now 
being whipped around the stump in Chicago— 
and this has happened recently in the 
city of New York—by the surety com- 
pany who gave the contractor’s bond. In 
order not to be mulcted by the Government, 
they are running the service themselves. 
The Post-Office Department has discretion in 
awarding contracts and in supervising service. 
There would be more severe criticism of the 
Post-Office Department, as Mr. Payne justly 
says, if the lowest bidders were passed over 
for contractors able, at a higher price, to 
furnish better equipment. One of the recent 
scandals arose over an effort to do this in the 
furnishing of supplies. But keeping con- 
tractors up to. specifications would be 
metely good business method. New York 
now spends $100,000 more than ever before 
in an effort to get high-grade service. 


THE FLAWS IN CITY DELIVERY 


In the last few years country delivery has 
advanced, while city delivery, with a slight 
increase in speed through the use of pneu- 
matic tubes, has stood still. Special-delivery 
letters from city to city are not distinguished 
from other mail. Posted in cities, they are 
thrown out on the sorting-table and sent to 
the central post-office or the proper sub- 
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station with whatever package of mail 
happens to go next. They do not begin to 
hurry in reality until they reach the station 
of distribution, where a special messenger 
takesthem out. Ordinarily, the only appreci- 
able gain in speed is the difference between 
the time a carrier takes to sort his mail and 
reach your address on his round and the 
time a special messenger takes—though 
this, to be sure, may mean all night if an 
ordinary letter reaches the office too late to 
go out on the last delivery. To believe that 
postal clerks have a tremor of excitement 
when they see the blue stamp, and that they 
speed it along, is a fallacy. Nor is the over- 
night gain on special deliveries warranted. 
If London can have deliveries in the resi- 
dential districts up to nine o’clock at night, 
great American cities should have it. 

A wagon service to deliver fourth-class 
mail—much of which one now has to go to 
the post-office to get—has been a crying 
need for years. Nothing has been done 
about it. And what does this mean? 

In many of the small post-offices in the 
country, especially in the West, the post- 
master is also an express agent. The rural 
carriers are wisely forbidden to act in this 
dual capacity, but not the fourth-class post- 
masters, who depend for pay on an abso- 
lutely unbusinesslike system of counting as 
theirs all the stamps they cancel, or a propor- 
tion of the stamps above a certain limit, and 
therefore must have some outside income. 

A citizen brings a parcel to such an official. 

““What’s the tax on this by mail to Chicago ?”’ 
he will say, handing in a four-pound package. 

“Thirty-six cents,’ is the postmaster’s 
reply. 

“Will it be delivered?” 

“No. The receiver must go to the post- 
office for it.” 

‘Do I get a receipt for it?” 

“No.” 

“What will the express company do?”’ 

““Give you a receipt, charge you thirty-five 
cents to Chicago, and deliver the package.” 

Can such a postmaster follow Mr. Wana- 
maker’s advice to postmasters—‘* Conduct 
your post-office as if you were running a store 
to put your competitor across the street out 
of business?’’ Or is the post-office method 
businesslike? City people have no time 
to go to the post-office for their bulky fourth- 
class mail. 
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MONEY ORDERS 

Then take the money-order system. There 
is no business in the world that grows half so 
fast. Last year its total business ztucreased 
at the rate of $1,000,000 a week. To make it 
plainer, the money-order department will 
handle next week $1,000,000 more than it 
handled last week. It loses by fraud less 
than $1,000 a year. It showed its regular 
annual increase in the period of financial 
depression from 1893 to 1807—perhaps 
the only large business in the country 
that did. 

Mr. J. T. Metcalf, now awaiting trial under 

indictment, conducted this division as a 
business man would conduct his business. 
He visited mail-order houses and tried to 
learn how the money-order system might be 
made to serve them. He had blank money- 
orders printed with the name of the business 
house on the face, so that the houses might 
send out such orders with their advertising 
literature and guide their customers to the 
post-office by offering them the facility of a 
blank already made out. Mr. Metcalf built 
up the money-order office by following the 
practices of business. But the system is 
still inadequate. 
, The Canadian post-office issues a form of 
postal note or restricted currency in denomi- 
ations of twenty-five and fifty cents and other 
convenient small amounts. The sender buys 
one, draws it in favor of the receiver, affixes 
enough stamps to bring it to the required 
amount—if, for example, he wishes to send 
fifty-three cents instead of the even fifty— 
and sends it in his letter. By merely endors- 
ing it the receiver can collect it at the desig- 
nated post-office, or, indeed, in any post-office 
where he cam be identified or where his 
indorsement is certified, either in Canada 
or in the United States. Another plan, the 
post-check system, was introduced in a bill 
before the last Congress. This provides for 
a supplementary currency, issued by the 
Treasury in the form of notes like one-dollar 
bills, in various small denominations. These 
are designed to circulate like other money, 
but blank places are to be left. A man wish- 
ing to mail one simply fills in the name of the 
receiver, so that the note is no longer currency 
until the receiver has endorsed it. To-day, 
mail-order business is increasing with mar- 
velous rapidity. The post-office should pro- 
vide post-checks for it. 
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POSTMASTER GENERAL HENRY C. PAYNE 


‘* How does the United States Post-Office compare in efficiency with foreign Post-Offices and private business organizations, 
Mr. Payne ?”’ 


“How dol know ? I’ve been Postmaster General only a year.” 

Later: 

“* Half the Postmaster General's time is taken up by trival routine details ; thus he cannot attend adequately to the larger 
tnterests of the service.” 





Photographed by Curtis 


COLONEL WILLIAM F. VILAS 


POSTMASTER GENERAL FROM 1885 TO 1888 


“ The present method of measuring the compensation to railroads for mail transportation ts clumsy, unequal in effects, difficult 


of satisfact ry adjustment, anc )no means fixed upon a true basis.” 





MR. JOHN WANAMAKER 


Postmaster General from 1889 to 1893, who as the most progressive postal official in recent years reorganized the Post-Office, set 
tural free delivery in motion, and tried to secure a postal telegraph, a postal savings bank, a parcels post and one-cent letter postage. 

‘“* The Post-Office should lead the times, not merely unwillingly keep abreast of the times. A broad policy must ine vitably 
lift the entire service into a larger usefulness for the people and a larger increase for itself." 








Photographed by Bell 


EX-CONGRESSMAN E. F. LOUD 


Uhrough successive sessions of Congress the Chairman of the House Committee on Post-Offices and Post Roads, and for nearly a 


If Il had my 


decade, until his defeat last year, the practical arbiter of postal changes 
“* The post-office, in carrying jourth-class matter, is now doing 
', the post-office would give the public no more facilities than it does at present 


business that private enterprise should handle, 
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GLIMPSES OF A GREAT CAMPAIGN 


CAUSES OF THE TAMMANY VICTORY IN NEW YORK CITY AND 


INCIDENTS OF THE 
ANY men and journals have declared 
that the city of New York decided 
by its last election that the Ten 
Commandments are antiquated and super- 
fluous, and that the city should for two years 
be given over to political plundering and moral 
infamy. The vote was 313,000 for Colonel 
McClellan against 251,000 for Mayor Low. 
Perhaps not even the most vehement and 
bitter moralist really believes that the 313,000 
voters who declared that they did not want 
Mr. Low for mayor again are all gamblers, 
dive-keepers, and followers of evil lives. 
Such a statement belongs in the Dowie 
vocabulary. There were explicable and less 
uncomplimentary why McClellan 
was elected. 
The main reason was the feeling of the 
masses, whom Tammany has the machinery 


reasons 


STRUGGLE 


WHEREBY IT WAS WON 
to reach, that the Fusion administration was 
closed the saloons 


laws. that 


oppressive to them. It 
enforced other 


rigidly 


on Sundays. It 
had never before been enforced. 
Many of these 
decent government; but 
seemed rather in the nature of the restric- 
tion of personal liberty. One man, for 
instance, complained that the 
Health made him whitewash his cellar! 
The main matter was the Sunday-closing 
law. Since it 
the duty of the city 
forceit. But any administration that enforces 
it cannot hope for re€lection. Until the 
saloons may lawfully be opened for a part 
of Sunday, no reform administration is 
likely to have two successive terms of office. 
Then there were very many men—good 


made for good and 


their enforcement 


laws 
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is on the statute-books, it is 
government to en- 
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citizens that favored the reform side—who 
thought that Mayor Low was not the best 
candidate. Some thought that a Fusion 
Democrat ought to have been nominated. 
Many shared Mr. Jerome’s opinion that Mr. 
Low was personally the wrong candidate. 

Finally, the Fusion campaign lacked snap. 
The difference between good campaigning 
and bad was given at a Cooper Union meeting. 
It was the first meeting that Mr. Jerome 
addressed. No announcement that he was 
to appear was made before the meeting. 
The low-ceiled hall, in which Lincoln spoke, 


rs 


A TAMMANY PARADE—WHICH WAS NOT TALKED ABOUT MUCH IN THE NEWSPAPERS 
EFFECTIVE CAMPAIGN METHODS EMPLOYED BY THE WIGWAM 


TO HAVE BEEN ONE OF MANY 


was crowded. The meeting opened with 
platitudes and solemn assertions of Tammany 
iniquities, which, however true, lacked 
novelty. An orator was saying something 
like this: ‘‘ During the last Tammany admin- 
istration the city’s paupers on Blackwell’s 
Island did not get enough to eat. Ladies 
and gentlemen, since Mayor Low came into 
power 2,106 tons of prunes have been con- 
sumed on Blackwell’s Island alone.’’ The 
crowd was bored, and did not care whether 
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the next administration was good or bad. 
Then there came a jostling in one of the 
entrances, and somebody in the middle of 
the hall yelled ‘‘Jerome!’’ Five thousand 
voices took up the shout. Climbing on their 
chairs, the people took off their coats and 
waved them in the air. Women screamed and 
waved their handkerchiefs. Mr. Jerome 
walked out to the edge of the platform and 
looked into the eyes of his audience. The 
tumult went on. The effect was electrical. 
Mr. Jerome was not a candidate for election, 
but they knew that he knew the people and 
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BUT WHICH SEEMS 


that he was in earnest about important 
things; and they knew that he spoke frankly. 
WHAT REALLY WON THE ELECTION 

What really won the election in New York 
City? The same thing that wins every 
election in which Tammany Hall is suc- 
cessful. The Tammany vote is a_ fixed 
quantity. There are men who spend their 
lives studying how to control that vote 
and who make a good living by controlling 
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will not go to the polls. Perhaps through 


lack of money, perhaps through lack of 
sincerity, the Fusion campaign lacked 


enthusiasm. 


A GLIMPSE OF MURPHY 


The man who did it all 
Murphy, a saloon-keeper and a_ politician 
and nothing else, who knew the people of 
the city and knew the situation well enough 
to make every single element share in his 
opposition to Mr. Low. As soon as the news 


was Charles F. 





DD YOU WANT 
URN HIM LOOSE. AGAIN? 
IT'S UP TO YOU! 





THE 


ACORN’S LIVE TIGER, A WINDOW DISPLAY 
THAT ATTRACTED MUCH ATTENTION 


that Mr. McClellan had been elected 
flashed up and down the city, a great mob of 
Mr. Murphy’s neighbors captured a band 
somewhere, and, with two or three wagon- 
loads of red-fire, marched to his home. He 
was not there. It is one of the characteristics 
of the man that he is never where the crowd 
is. He sits by himself and never gabbles. 


was 


THE BILL-BOARD APPEAL 


One important factor in the campaign was 
the plenty of money which the Tammany 
leaders used with recklessness in hanging 
banners proclaiming the names and 
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virtues of their candidates. No one who 
walked through the tenement district of the 
East Side could fail to be astonished at the 
way in which the streets were festooned, 
banners strung from fire-escape to fire-escape 
and across the streets. There was very little 
money in the Fusion chest, but they felt that 
this tremendous appeal to the eyes of the 
voters must be met in some spectacular way. 
The use of all available space on blank walls, 
fences and bill-boards, which had for years 
been eloquent in the praises of breakfast 
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and combined his name with Mr. Low’s by 
writing a combination word, Low-pELL, and 
running great black elimination marks through 
the ‘““L” and the ““W” in Mr. Low’s name. 
This somewhat clumsy trick was to impress 
on the voter the connection which was sup- 
posed to exist between the Republican 
State machine and the non-partisan Fusion 
candidates. 


THE TIGER ACROSS THE BRIDGE 


There is a tall, sandy-haired Irishman in 
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THE MOST STRIKING CARTOON OF THE CAMPAIGN 


“ The Tiger now has a bridge pass,’’—a daily paper several days after the election 


foods, liniments and cigars, was bought. 
On every one of them, in the background of 
glaring red, was painted in great simple 
letters, ‘““VoTtE ror Low AND KEEP THE 
GRaFTERS Ovut.”’ Tammany took the sug- 
gestion, bought up all the space that Fusion 
had not had the money to buy (and there were 
hundreds and hundreds of fences and houses), 
and in the same staring letters, against the 
same background, put up a portrait of Odell 


Brooklyn named Patrick H. McCarren. 
He owns race-horses. He is a politician of 
wonderful cunning and of brutal force. 
Mr. McClellan picked out this man to be 
his instrument for the defeat of old Mr. 
McLaughlin, the unruly Brooklyn boss. 

One night McLaughlin hired a great hall in 
Brooklyn and explained his position to his 
adherents and incited them to the cutting 
of the Tammany ticket. That night Mr. 
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WHO OWNS THE 


McLaughlin sat in the dining-room of one 
of the most fashionable hotels in Brooklyn 
eating his dinner. About him were scores 
of good God-fearing, solemn Brooklyn citizens. 
They did not know Pat McCarren by sight. 
But McCarren, too, was there. To him 
across the dining-room during the evening 
came men, roughly dressed, their hats cocked 
over their eyes, their massive jaws stuck 
forward, and with every indication that they 


were embarrassed by their surroundings. 
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HOW CONTROL IS GOT AND KEPT— RAILROADS PLAY 
DIRECT INDUSTRIAL COMPANIES- 
THE 
USED BY A SMALL GROUP OF 
QUESTION 


HANDS OF BANKS, AND BANKS 
BY COMMUNITY OF INTEREST 
COUNTRY IS 


ARE — THE GRAVEST 
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Waiters brought them chairs by Mr. 
McCarren’s side. They sat on the edge of the 
chairs, their hats held stiffly in their hands 
before them, made their reports in whispers, 
receiving his suggestions with a _ sort of 
caiine attention, accepted the honor of a drink 
of whisky from the “boss,’”’ and went away. 
The Tiger had come over the bridge and was 
marking out the hunting-ground for future 
exploitation, and little these good Brooklyn 
people knew it. 
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SURPLUS CAPITAL OF THE 
MEN— WHO THEY 


OF MODERN CIVILIZATION 


BY 
SERENO S. PRATT 


AUTHOR oF “‘ 


NE-TWELFTH of the — estimated 
wealth of the United States is repre- 
sented at the meeting of the board 

of directors of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration when they are all present. The 
twenty-four directors are: 


JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, J. PIERPONT MORGAN, 
MARSHALL FIELD, H. H. ROGERS, 

E. H. GARY, GEORGE W. PERKINS, 
W. H. MOORE, NORMAN B. REAM, 
HENRY C. FRICK, CHARLES M. SCHWAB, 
W. E. COREY, C. A. GRISCOM, 

F. H. PEABODY, DANIEL G. REID, 
CHARLES STEELE, J. D. ROCKEFELLER, JR., 
P. A. B. WIDENER, ALFORD CLIFFORD, 
JAMES H. REID, ROBERT BACON, 
WILLIAM EDENBORN, NATHANIEL THAYER, 
E. C. CONVERSE, JAMES GAYLEY. 


They represent as influential directors 
more than 200 other companies. These 
companies operate nearly one-half of 
the railroad mileage of the United States. 
They are the great miners and carriers of 
coal. Among these companies are such 
industrial trusts as the Standard Oil, the 
Amalgamated Copper, the International 
Harvester, the Pullman, the General Electric, 
the International Mercantile Marine, the 
United States Realty and Construction, and 
the American Linseed. The leading tele- 
graph system, the traction lines of New 


THE WORK OF WALL STREET” 


York, of Philadelphia, of Pittsburg, of 
3uffalo, of Chicago, and of Milwaukee, and 
one of the principal express companies, are 
represented in the board. This group 
includes also directors of five insurance 
companies, two of which have assets of 
$700,000,000. In the Steel board are men 
who speak for five banks and ten trust 
companies in New York City including the 
First National, the National City, and the 
Bank of Commerce, the three greatest banks 
in the country, and the head of important 
chains of financial institutions; for two banks 
and three trust companies in Philadelphia; 
for two banks and two trust companies in 
Chicago; for one bank and two trust com- 
panies in Boston; and for one bank and one 
trust company in Pittsburg, besides banking 
institutions in smaller cities. Telephone, 
electric, real estate, cable and publishing 
companies are represented there, and our 
greatest merchant sits at the board table. 
What the individual wealth of these men 
is it would be impossible and beside the 
point to estimate; but one of them, Mr. 
John D. Rockefeller, is generally esteemed 
to be the richest individual in the world. 
But it is not the personal, but the represent- 
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ative, wealth of these men that makes 
the group extraordinary. They control cor- 
porations whose capitalizations aggregate 
more than $9,000,000,o0o—an amount (if 
the capitalizations are real values) equal to 
about the combined public debts of Great 
Britain, France and the United States. 


OWNERSHIP NOT NECESSARY FOR CONTROL 


Concentration of wealth does not mean 
merely the amassing of vast fortunes by 
individuals. It is doubtful if these are much, 
if any, larger today in proportion to the 
total resources of the country than they were 
fifty years ago. A man worth $5,000,000 
today is no richer, as related to the aggre- 
gate wealth of the United States, than a man 
worth $370,000 in 1850. Moreover, con- 
centration of wealth does not necessarily mean 
actual ownership by groups of capitalists, for 
few corporations are owned outright, or even 
a majority of their stock, by individuals 
or by affiliated interests. Concentration 
means, rather, the control by direction or 
influence of great aggregations of capital. 

For instance, it is not essential for the 
control of the Steel Corporation that the 
directors themselves should own a majority 
of the shares. Moreover, it should not be 
taken for granted that because these men 
are associated together in this company 
they are closely affiliated in all their interests. 
On the contrary, in some instances they are 
probably in direct antagonism. While Mr. 
Rockefeller and Mr. Morgan meet together 
in the Steel board and in other things may 
often join forces, they are recognized as the 
heads of two distinct and independent spheres 
of influence in American finance, But taking 
into account these distinctions and limita- 
tions, it is proper to speak of this group of 
capitalists in the world’s biggest company 
as a notable example of what we mean by 
concentration of wealth, which in its largest 
significance is a community of interest 
between individuals and corporate capital, 
commonly working together for the attain- 
ment of certain ends in finance and commerce. 

Starting, then, from this point, it is impor- 
tant to consider how far this concentration 
has gone. In short, the question is, Who 
owns the United States—the 76,000,000 
people who inhabit it or a small group of men, 
rich themselves, but mainly powerful by 
reason of the wealth they represent, con- 
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trolling the railroads, the supplies of fuel, 
the output of iron and the principal trusts, 
able in no small measure to sway the markets, 
build or destroy business activity, advance 
or lower prices, and even dictate the policies 
of parties and mold legislation ? 


CONTROL BY THE VERY DIFFUSION AND TRUS- 
TEESHIP OF WEALTH 


This concentration of wealth goes on, hand 
in hand, with a wide diffusion of wealth. 
A simple illustration will show what is meant. 
There were at the time of the last statement 
69,955 stockholders in the Steel Corporation. 
This is diffusion of wealth. The vast major- 
ity of these holders of stock would have 
been unable to buy any interest in the 
iron business but for the modern invention 
of the stock company, which by dividing 
the capital into small shares makes it pos- 
sible for persons of limited means to own 
an interest in great properties. But the con- 
trol of this corporation is vested in twenty- 
four directors, and this board of directors 
is guided by the executive and finance com- 
mittees, which in turn are largely directed 
by their chairmen, who are probably selected 
for these positions by the great banker who 
organized the corporation and who in large 
part sways its policy. Here we have, then, a 
diffusion and a concentration of wealth. 

It is the distinguishing feature of this 
age that so much of our wealth is placed in 
the hands of others for safe-keeping and 
increment. Once this was not so. People 
took care of their own money and generally 
invested it in a business they managed them- 
selves. Now they invest it in stocks or 
bonds, deposit it in banks, or buy insurance 
policies, all of which is practically the lend- 
ing of money to others to use for their own 
and for the lenders’ profit. Thus it happens 
that a comparatively few persons may con- 
trol millions of aggregated wealth belonging 
to thousands of other individuals. 

The rapid conversion of large business 
into stock companies, which has been going 
on in the past few years, has served to dis- 
tribute ownership among hundreds of thou- 
sands of persons who would otherwise have 
had no part in the industrial and transpor- 
tation enterprises of the country. 

In 1897 it was estimated that the stocks 
of the railroads in the United States were 
held by 950,000 persons. Since then there 
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has been an immense increase in the number 
of stockholders, while at the same time the 
concentration of control through great sys- 
tems has gone on rapidly, so that less than a 
dozen men control the property owned by more 
than the million of shareholders. The Wall 
Street Fournal recently published a list of 
ten railroads and ten industrial companies, 
having a total capitalization of $2,417,173,590, 
in which there were 199,090 stockholders. 
It would not be difficult to show that in 
the final analysis these twenty great proper- 
ties, whose ownership is so widely distrib- 
uted, are controlled by less than twenty 
persons. The Pennsylvania Railroad has 
34,500 owners, but is controlled by a hand- 
ful of capitalists, among whom two or three 
constitute the dominating force. 


THE COUNTRY’S WEALTH OWNED BY THE 
PEOPLE, BUT CONTROLLED BY A FEW MEN 


Our business concerns are thus largely 
owned by the people, but they are controlled 
by a few capitalists. The number of owners 
is growing larger all the time, but the tend- 
ency is continually to concentrate the power 
of control. Corporations are combined into 
trusts, railroads are consolidated into systems 
banks are linked together in chains of finan- 
cial institutions, and these trusts, systems, 
and chains are in turn united by communities 
of interests, and these communities of 
interests are subject to certain spheres of 
influence which are discovered to centre in 
a handful of great financiers whose character, 
courage and skill, and their personal wealth, 
have lifted them into positions of supreme 
leadership. 

Our question must be changed. It is no 
longer, Who owns the United States? but, Who 
controls the United States? As the power 
to make rates of freight and rates of interest 
on loans is the highest power in the business 
world, and as the power of our railroad 
rates and, to a large degree, the power over 
rates of interest, are wielded by the same 
small group of capitalists, it would not be 
impossible to name, say, twenty or thirty 
men as practically controlling the trade and 
thus the wealth of the United States. 

How immense has been the development 
of corporations, which are the first stage in 
the evolution of concentrated wealth, is 
indicated by the fact that while in 1868 the 
‘otal amount of stocks and bonds admitted 
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to dealings in the New York Stock Exchange 
was only about $3,000,000,000, par value, 
the amount in 1903 is six times that sum— 
a sum, if it represented real values, equal 
to nearly one-fifth of the wealth of the 
United States. Moreover, there is a vast 
output of corporate securities that are not 
admitted to the Stock Exchange. In seven 
years the output of new corporate capital 
(nominal) has been $10,000,000,000. 

The manufactures of the United States 
are owned by 708,623 individuals, the capital 
represented being $9,831,486,500, an average 
of $12,463 to each person: a very fair diffu- 
sion of wealth. But of the manufacturing 
companies 40,743 produce 60 per cent. of the 
manufacturing products of the country, and 
the more important of these companies— 
those whose output is largest and whose 
influence on the markets is most powerful 
are under the control of a comparatively 
small number of men. The four industries 
producing food, textiles, iron and steel and 
lumber are largely controlled by corporate 
capital, and the same is true of slaughtering 
and meat-packing. Nearly 90 per cent. of 
the cotton mills and 84 per cent. of the iron 
and steel trade are controlled by companies. 

The wealth of the nation in 1900 was 
estimated by our Government to be 
$94,000,000,000, of which the most valuable 
part is land. Farm property alone is esti- 
mated to have a value of $20,514,000,000. 
Now, there is no property which is generally 
less subject to concentration than land; 
but while the actual ownership and con- 
trol of farms are widely diffused, the distri- 
bution of farm products is in the hands of 
comparatively few. The farmer is depend- 
ent upon the railroads for a market for his 
products, and the power to make freight 
rates has a vital bearing on the farmer's 
profits. This power is wielded by the men 
who control the railroads, and their number 
is growing smaller each year. The railroads 
control the lake lines, so that the farmer or 
the big grain-shipper always finds the rail- 
road magnate between his market and him- 
self. To be sure, the railroad men are not 
as arbitrary in the making of rates as they 
vere before federal and State laws prohibited 
the formation of railroad pools and the 
making of freight arrangements. The inter- 
State commerce law and other restrictive 
railroad statutes protect the shipper only in 
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a measure, however, for the growing com- 
monalty of interests among railroad men 
causes them to act in concert in the making 
of rates without any agreement that the law 
can lay hold of. 

Railroad domination of the grain traffic 
is strengthened also by the practical control 
of the grain-elevating facilities by the rail- 
roads. Although there are some independ- 
ent elevating associations still in existence, 
they do but a small proportion of the busi- 
ness. When Mr. James J. Hill erected his mam- 
moth steel granaries for the use of the Great 
Northern Railway he set an example that 
all of the grain-handling railroads promptly 
followed, and the doom of the individually 
owned elevator was sealed. In recent years 
the bulk of the grain-elevating and: freight- 
lighterage business has been gradually 
absorbed by the railroads. 


CONTROL OF RAILROAD CONCENTRATION 


In no other branch of business has con- 
centration of control of wealth been so com- 
plete as in the railroads. It might be said 
that the very laws that have been passed to 
prohibit railroad monopolies have thus far 
served only to promote concentration. When 
the railroads were free to enter into pools and 
agreements, they were continually violating 
them, and the cutting of rates was a wide- 
spread evil. But when the Supreme Court of 
the United States decided that pooling and 
traffic agreements were illegal, the men in 
control of the competing lines deemed it 
necessary to consolidate them or to enter 
into communities of interest in order to put 
an end to wasteful competition. 

There are 204,000 miles of railroad in 
the United States owned by companies 
having a total capitalization of more than 
$12 ,000,000,000, par value, affording livelihood 
to 5,000,000 of persons (employees and their 
families), and distributing $15,685,950 in 
dividends to owners and $610,713,701 
in wages. These railroads are nominally 
controlled by 2,000 corporations, of which 
about 1,015 are operating companies. 
Most of these, however, form parts of 
great systems. Professor Emory R. Johnson, 
in his recent book on “American Rail- 
way Transportation,” gives a list of nine- 
teen different railway systems whose aggre- 
gate mileage is 165,321, or nearly 81 per cent. 
of the whole. This, however, gives but a 
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partial idea of the extent of the concentra- 
tion. In reality, the consolidation is eloser. 
These nineteen systems are practically con- 
trolled by nine men—Messrs. J. P. Morgan, 
J. D. Rockefeller, E. H. Harriman, George 
J. Gould, W. K. Vanderbilt, Tames J. Hill, 
A. J. Cassatt, William Rockefeller and W. 
H. Moore. 


THE GREAT GROUPS OF RAILROAD CONTROL 


Mr. Morgan is the controlling force in 
two of these systems, made up of coal lines 
and southern railways. In company with 
Mr. Hill he controls a third system, com- 
prising the roads included in the Northern 
Securities Company, while he has also an 
influential voice in the management of the 
Vanderbilt system. He is thus a most 
important factor in the trunk-line territory, 
in the southern group, in the anthracite 
coal producers and carriers, and in _ the 
northern transcontinental lines. The Rocke- 
fellers are heavily interested in _ the 
St. Paul and the Lackawanna, and have 
large interests in the New York Central and 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford, and 
are closely affiliated with the Gould system. 
Not one of the great railroad groups bears 
the Rockefeller name, and yet Messrs. John 
D. and William Rockefeller, next to Mr. 
Morgan, constitute the most powerful single 
influence in the railroads of the United States. 
They are understood to be actively sup- 
porting Mr. Gould in his plans to push his 
system to the Atlantic seaboard, which he 
refuses to give up. 

Mr. Cassatt represents 19,301 miles of 
railroad and Mr. Vanderbilt 20,798 miles, and 
both systems have large interests in common, 
notably in the Philadelphia & Reading. 
Mr. Harriman represents 21,848 miles of 
road, Mr. Gould 15,504 miles, and Judge 
Moore upwards of 18,000 miles. 

The Morgan-Hill group, including the 
Erie, comprises 20,507 miles of road. This 
group is chiefly notable because it includes 
the Great Northern, the Northern Pacific 
and the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
the three lines to control which the Northern 
Securities Company was organized. This 
colossal corporation has 19,951 miles of 
railroad and is capitalized for $400,000,000, 
while the three subordinate companies have 
stock amounting to $634,389,585 and bonds 
of $283,008,871. 
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THE EFFORT AT CONTINUITY OF CONTROL 


Immense significance attaches to this 
corporation, because it was intended to carry 
the process of consolidation a long step further. 
Concentration had been carried to the point 
where a handful of men controlled the 
railroads of the United States, but it did 
not secure absolute continuity of control. 
It was deemed necessary not only to arrange 
for continuity of control, but to insure this 
control against the attack of any speculative 
interest that might seek to buy a majority 
of the stock in the open market. The 
‘holding company ’’—for such is the nature 
of the Northern Securities Company—was 
the expedient adopted. It had already 
been employed in bringing together large 
systems of connecting lines, but it was now 
used for the first time on a colossal scale 
in combining competing roads. So admira- 
ble was the scheme that other great capital- 
ists prepared to follow the Morgan-Hill 
example, and if the Northern Securities 
Company had not been pronounced illegal 
by the United States Circuit Court there 
would probably soon have been a Vanderbilt 
Securities Company, a Harriman Securities 
Company and a Southern Securities Com- 
pany, as there may yet be if this decision of 
the lower court be reversed. It is conceiva- 
ble that securities companies may be united 
and one enormous corporation be formed to 
control all the railroads of the United States, 
with one man controlling the corporation. 

The act of President Roosevelt in ordering 
his Attorney General to bring suit against 
the Northern Securities Company for viola- 
tion of the Sherman Anti-Trust law has 
served to check for the present further prog- 
tess of concentration in this direction. 
Appeal has been taken to the Supreme 
Court. On its decision depends the future 
progress of the movement toward concen- 
tration of the control of corporate wealth. 


CONCENTRATION OF BANKING POWER 


In no other line of business do wider con- 
trasts present themselves than in banking. 
Here are to be found both concentration and 
diffusion, both centralized power and com- 
petition. There has been in the past three 
years a notable expansion of the national 
bank system, due to the act of March 14, 
1900, which authorized the organization of 
banks having a minimum capital of $25,000. 
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Since then, 1708 new banks have been 
formed, of which 1,1o1 have less than $50,000 
capital. There are now in the United States 
5,096 national banks with a capital of 
$761,417,095. These banks had one year 
ago 330,124 stockholders. Not only is 
there this wide diffusion of wealth, but 
it cannot be said of banks, as it can of 
railroads, that there are eight men who 
virtually control the great bulk of their 
resources of cash and credit. Add to these 
5,096 national banks the State banks, the 
trust companies and the private bankers, 
the whole having a banking power of 
$12,434,721,178, and there is an aggregate 
so stupendous as to be almost beyond human 
conception. The deposits in the savings 
banks amount to $2,750,177,290, and the 
number of depositors is 6,666,672. Now, 
we have here an aggregate of wealth most 
widely diffused, among millions of people. 

Yet all this wealth is deposited in a few 
thousand institutions owned by a few hun- 
dreds of thousands of stockholders and man- 
aged by a small number of directors. Most 
of these directors, however, exercise only 
a limited control over the institutions, the real 
authority being centered commonly in one 
man in every bank. Even if concentration of 
control did not proceed any further than this, 
it would still mean a voluntary placing of 
the wealth of the people in the keeping of a 
comparatively few individuals—a develop- 
ment which, if it were not so familiar a 
spectacle, would be regarded as a marvelous 
economic evolution, as indeed it is. 

But concentration has gone much further 
than this. Of the banking power of the 
United States, nearly one-half is in New 
York and the other eastern States. Of the 
aggregate of loans made by the national 
banks on September 15, 1902, amounting 
to $3,280,127,480, the amount outstanding 
in the banks of New York, Chicago and St. 
Louis, the three central reserve cities, was 
$877,934,942. The banks in these three 
cities, being the great reserve institutions 
of the nation, are in virtual control of the 
money market. In connection with the 
banks in Philadelphia, Boston and other 
large cities, they hold the key to the banking 
situation. Examinations show that concen- 


tration of control of these great city banks 
has gone so far that a comparatively small 
group of capitalists possesses the power to 
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regulate the flow of credit in this country. 
This is said with full allowance for the 
keen competition for deposits that is going 
on between banks and trust companies. 

In New York City big chains of banking 
institutions have been formed corresponding 
to the railroad systems. Moreover, the men 
in control of railroads and trusts have found 
it convenient, and indeed needful, to extend 
their control to banks, so that they are often 
closely allied to great groups of corporations. 


THE TWO GREAT BANK GROUPS IN NEW YORK 


There are seven of these chains of banks and 
trust companies in New York, but as there 
are close communities of interests between 
some of these, the seven groups may properly 
be reduced to four, and in the last analysis 
it is found that there are actually only two 
main influences, and that these are centered 
in Mr. Morgan and Mr. Rockefeller. There 
are, however, a number of independent banks 
not connected with any of the groups, though 
no doubt subject more or less to the power 
exerted by the groups. 


THE MORGAN INFLUENCE 


The Bank of Commerce, of which Mr. 
Morgan is vice-president, is the head of one 
of the Morgan groups. In its board of 
directors are officers and directors of the 
Equitable and the Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
panies, whose assets aggregate $741,000,000, 
of the Morton Trust Company, the Equitable 
Trust Company, the Mercantile Trust Com- 
pany, the United States Mortgage and Trust 
Company, the Guaranty Trust Company 
and the Fifth Avenue Trust Company. 
These two insurance and six trust companies, 
with the Bank of Commerce, constitute 
one complete financial chain. But the presi- 
dent and four directors of the Central Trust 
Company and the president of the Metro- 
politan Trust Company are also members of 
the Bank of Commerce board. Moreover, 
between the Bank of Commerce and the 
First National Bank there are close alli- 
ances. President Baker, of the First National, 
is a director of the Bank of Commerce, and 
Mr. Morgan is a director of the First National, 
and wherever he sits he is apt to be, like 
MacGregor, at the head of the table. The 
First National is at the head of a notable 
group, in which are included the Chase 
National Bank, the Liberty National, the 
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Astor National and the Manhattan Trust 
Company. President Baker is a director in 
the First National Bank of Chicago, the 
most powerful western institution, and Mr. 
Morgan is understood to be also largely’ inter- 
ested in it. The New York Life Insurance 
Company is intimately associated with this 
group through its president, Mr. McCall, 
who is a director of the First National of 
New York, and its vice-president, Mr. Perkins, 
who is one of Mr. Morgan’s partners. Here, 
then, we have two groups of financial institu- 
tions of which Mr. Morgan is the powerful 
connecting link. They constitute what may 
fairly be termed the Morgan chain, which 
includes three insurance companies with 
assets of $1,063,000,000, and six banks and 
seven trust companies having at the time 
this was written total deposits of $630,000,000 
and influential connections throughout the 
country. It is now possible to express in 
approximate figures the extent of the Morgan 
influence. It is as follows: 
. .» .§1,063,000,000 
630,000,000 
2,447,171,300 


Insurance companies, assets... . 
Banks and trust companies, deposits . 
Railroad capitalization, par value... 
United States Steel Corporation, par 


MIMANE sce sci ae Pe es cc bella 6 dies 1,5 28,000,000 
International Mercantile Marine, par 
ES LOTR Sear eg teen Spee eI ere era 195,000,000 


45,000,000 
120,000,000 
240,000,000 


General Electric, par value......... 
International Harvester, par value... 
Other industrials, par value,........ 


THE ROCKEFELLER INFLUENCE 


The same alliance of railroad and industrial 
corporations with the banking power is 
exhibited in the Rockefeller group, only 
the investments of the Standard Oil capital- 
ists, extensive as they are, cannot so easily 
be traced. Mr. John D. Rockefeller is him- 
self a director of a very few companies. He 
exerts his power through others who repre- 
sent him. 

The Rockefeller chain of banking institu- 
tions is headed by the National City Bank, 
and includes the Second National, the Lincoln 
National, the Bank of the Metropolis, the 
National Citizens’, the National Butchers’ 
and Drovers, the Fidelity Bank, the United 
States Trust Company, the Farmers’ Loan 
and Trust Company, the New York Life and 
Trust Company and the Central Realty 
Bond and Trust Company. Mr. James Still- 
man, president of the National City Bank, 
is united by marriage ties with the Rocke- 
feller family. Closely allied with this group 
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is the Hanover National Bank, of which Mr. 
William Rockefeller and Mr. James Stillman 
are directors, and in the Hanover group is 
the New York National Exchange Bank, the 
Greenwich Bank and the Trust Company of 
America. The National City Bank has a large 
interest in the Riggs National Bank of Wash- 
ington. Standard Oil influence is also exerted 
in at least two other banks in New York City. 
How extensive are the other Rockefeller 
investments in banking it is impossible to 
say, but the remark was made not long 
ago, by a banker who had just returned from 
a tour of the country, that wherever he went 
he found by scratching beneath the surface 
a Standard Oil connection with some leading 
bank in the locality. No more than a mere 
approximation to the truth is attempted in 
the following summary of the Rockefeller 
influence in the financial world. 
$419,571,166 
97,500,000 
155,000,000 
35,500,000 


60,000,000 
230,164,300 


Banks and trust companies, deposits . 
Standard Oil Company, par value... 
Amalgamated Copper, par value.... 
American Linseed Oil, par value.... 
Lackawanna Steel, par value........ 
St. Paul Railroad, par value......... 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, par 
value 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas, par value. . 
Missouri Pacific, par value........... 
Consolidated Gas of New York, par 
NeBENS ee cretesiny cusses aSeie, Suse nireis'ie: 6 aca) 
United States Realty and Construction, 
PAE MBE cea feerets es toeelisinio Mie rm Salsas 


29,267,000 
148,700,300 
212,400,000 


147,000,000 
66,000,000 


That much of the surplus wealth of the 
Standard Oil group of capitalists has sought 
investments in mining properties is a well- 
known fact. Through the control of the 
Amalgamated Copper Company it dominates 
the iron ore production of the Northwest, it 
is largely interested in the mining of lead, 
and is steadily increasing its interest in 
gold, silver and tin mining. Capital furnished 
by the Rockefellers and affiliated interests 
is now developing Alaskan mines on a large 
scale and has extensive properties in Mexico. 


THE GREAT MINING INTERESTS 


The Guggenheim Exploration Company, in 
which William C. Whitney and Thomas F. 
Ryan are interested with the Guggenheim 
family, is rapidly acquiring the practical 
control of the varied mining industries of 
the Southwest and across the Mexican 
border. The great American Smelting and 
Refining Company, with its capitalization of 
$100,000,000, is a Guggenheim project. For 
the control of the copper production of the 
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country a struggle of intense dramatic in- 
terest has been going on for years. For a 
long time the competition between Senator 
Clark and the late Marcus Daly occupied 
the centre of the stage, but now the contest 
between the Amalgamated Copper Com- 
pany and Mr. F. Augustus Heinze is most 
in the public eye. Montana is the scene of 
this tremendous struggle. The battle is 
waged in the courts, the legislature, the 
newspapers and the markets, and what the 
Erie wars were to New York thirty-five 
years ago this contest is to Montana. 

The recent report of the Commission on 
International Exchange says that four great 
organizations of smelters and refiners have 
at their disposal nearly 75,000,000 ounces of 
silver a year, the product of the United 
States and Mexico. 
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In the other large cities of the country 
it is found that the biggest banks and trust 
companies are affiliated with the greatest 
financial interests. In Philadelphia, for 
instance, the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany is a dominating influence in four banks 
and three trust companies, Mr. Cassatt him- 
self being connected with three of these. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad Company is also 
a power in molding the policy of one of 
the big New York banks. In Chicago, as 
has been seen, the First National Bank has 
connections with the First National Bank 
in New York. Mr. E. H. Gary, of the 
United States Steel Corporation, is a director 
of one bank and two trust companies. Mr. 
Marshall Field is identified with the Mer- 
chants’ Loan Company, having a capital of 
$4,109,000. Mr. Norman B. Ream is in 
two institutions. 


ORGANIZATIONS UNDER THE SAME 
INFLUENCE 


INDUSTRIAL 


The process of concentration has in the 
past seven years been most conspicuous in 
the industrial field. Here it has taken the 
place of the organization of trusts. The last 
census gave a list of 183 industrial combina- 
tions having an authorized capital of 
$3,619,039,200. These trusts controlled 489 
iron and steel plants, 288 food establishments, 
297 chemical, 113 metal, 108 leather, 119 
paper, and many other plants in the textile, 
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liquor, tobacco, leather, vehicle and other 
trades. Moody's Manual for 1903 contains 
a list of 233 industrial trusts from which all 
traction and other kindred companies are 
excluded. An examination of the most 
important of these—the 31 companies having 
a capitalization of $50,000,000 and over, 
the aggregate capitalization being more than 
$4,000,000,000o—reveals a strong family rela- 
tionship between them. They are not all 
in the control of the same interests, but the 
capitalists controlling any one or. two of 
them are identified, more or less closely, 
with several others, which in turn are con- 
trolled by capitalists who are interested in 
still another group. 


THE SAME CONTROL OF THE FUEL SUPPLY 


Fuel is largely under concentrated control. 
The coal traffic is virtually owned by the 
railroads, and in many instances the railroad 
companies or their associated corporations 
operate the mines. All important coal ship- 
ments from the mines to the market are con- 
trolled by the railroads which haul the coal. 
These railroads nurse the markets by limiting 
the output so as not to permit abnormal 
accumulations of the fuel. There are cases 
where industrial plants own coal fields and 
take out their own fuel, but the larger pro- 
portion of the coal produced in this country 
is hauled to the market and controlled by 
railroads which take orders from Mr. Morgan, 
President Cassatt of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, and the Vanderbilts. These companies 
have an understanding as to the apportion- 
ment of the coal traffic. The Rockefellers, 
in connection with Mr. Gould, control the 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Company, which 
owns extensive bituminous coal fields in 
Colorado and adjoining States. 


OTHER CONSOLIDATIONS 


The principal traction companies are under 


highly centralized control by capitalists 
identified with interests already mentioned. 
Half a dozen firms practically control the 
meat output of this country, and own or 
otherwise control three-fourths of the rail- 
road cars used in transporting the meat 
from the ranch to the packing-house and 
from the packing-house to the market. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


Enough has been said to establish these 
main facts: 
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1. There is a wide diffusion of wealth in 
this country. While it is true that the rich 
have been getting richer, it is not true that 
the poor have been getting poorer. The 
vast number of the steadily employed, the 
ease with which, as a rule, they have obtained 
advances of wages in the past few years, the 
enormous immigration, and the immense 
deposits in the savings banks and building and 
loan associations, all testify to the higher 
average of prosperity among working classes. 

2. This diffusion of wealth has been attended 
by an extraordinary concentration of capital. 
As a people we are rich, but we have put 
our ‘wealth into a comparatively few hands 
to manage for us. This concentration of 
control is less apparent in some lines of 
business than in others, but it is steadily 
growing in all, while in railroads, banks and 
the leading industries it has reached a point 
where a few communities of interest, directed 
by a score or so of individuals, regulate, to 
a large extent, the rates of freight and of 
interest and in no small measure the prices 
of securities and commodities. 

This concentration has its undoubted 
advantages. It is an economic evolution 
of tremendous power. It has, among other 
causes, enabled this country in the past 
twenty years to develop more wealth 
than in all the preceding years since the 
discovery of America. It may be argued, 
however, that this concentration is too high 
a price to pay even for benefits such as these. 
Concentration of the control of wealth cer- 
tainly presents problems the gravity of 
which it is impossible to conceal or evade. 
How to preserve the advantages of concen- 
tration and at the same time to get rid of its 
evils; how to prevent the waste of competi- 
tion without destroying it; how to secure 
stability and strength without loss of indi- 
vidual liberty; how to permit the railroads 
to combine and at the same time to provide 
for Government regulation of rates; how to 
make possible the achievement of great 
enterprises without resort to methods involv- 
ing the violation of law and the corruption 
of legislatures; how to encourage promotion 
without the evils of overcapitalization and 
overspeculation; how to secure comprehen- 
sive publicity without disclosure of proper 
trade secrets—these form the one large 
problem before us that overshadows and 
includes all others. 





